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THE TRIUMPH OF SECTIONALISM AND 
COMMUNISM. 


YHE miserable and humiliating outcome of the 
I Chicago convention is not a surprise. Events 
marched rapidly after the free silver men finally 
ascertained that they were in control, and they 
exercised their power with a brutal disregard of 
the traditions and rules of their party and of the 
rights of the minority that was characteristic of 


their fanaticism. Given the power in the hands of ~ 


the ALTGELDs and TILLMANS, and it was inevitable 
that the platform would be an attack upon sound 
principles, a denial of established facts, one ee 
sault upon common honesty and law an@ 2 
declaration of war against civilization, and that the 
candidate would he worthy of the platform. 

The Democratic party, as it is represented by the 
convention that met at Chicagp, is a party of com- 
munism and sectionalism. It is not the only party 
of this kind that the country has known, but it is 
the only one that has been important enough to 
demand reckoning with as one of the two chief 
factors in a Presidential contest. Twenty years 
ago we had the Greenbackers and Grangers. Later, 
we have had the Farmers’ Alliance, the Labor 
parties, and the avowed Socialists. The hardships 

of life, very few of which result from the action of 
government,that have bred a swarm of pestilential 
political insects, have been operative in this way 
since history began, and will continue until the 
millennium to foster the demagogues who fatten 
on hatred of prosperity, jealousy of rewarded 
industry, impatience with the rule of law, the 
desire to force the community to protect the in- 
dividual from the results of his own incapacity, 
and to level down tlhe average by restraining 
the development of industrial and social facul- 
ties. All this is expressed in the platform and 
ticket that were presented by the Chicago con- 
vention to “the considerate judgment of the 
American people.” There is something almost gre 
tesque in this invitation. It requests consideration 
and judgment upon a passionate bellow of igno- 
rance, upon which the controllers of the conven- 
tion themselves dared not permit the exercise of 
calm judgment, for to carry their point they re- 
fused to abide by the rule of the Democratic party 
which permits the National Committee to name 
the temporary chairman of the convention, while 
they threw out a sufficient number of gold dele- 
gates, seating silver men in their stead, to give 
themselves a two-thirds majority. Not only were 
communists and anarchists in control of the con- 
vention, but the avowed purpose of this modern 
Democracy is to change the guarantee of the Con- 
stitution, and to secure from the Federal govern- 
ment legislation that shall not be for the ‘‘ general 
welfare” of tlhe Union, but which its projectors 
fondly hope will give unjust and dishonest gain to 
the West and South at the expense of the East. 
_ ‘The money plank is of chief importance in the 
Democratic as in the Republican platform. In- 
deed, the Democratic plank begins with the state- 
ment that the ‘“‘money question is paramount to 
all others at this time,” almost the only truthful 
statement in the long and dreary welter of social- 
istic rant and commonplace that make up this 
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curious contribution to political literature. The 
issue on the money question is therefore joined, 
and, we think, happily joined. The Republican par- 
ty stands for the maintenance of the gold standard ; 
the Democratic party advocates the free and unlim- 
ited coinage of silver. One party is for the dollar 
of commercial Europe; the other is for the dollar 
of China and Peru. One party insists that the 
honor and credit of the government shall be main- 
tained; the other would degrade the national hon- 
or by repudiating the national obligations. One 
party insists on the full dollar, recognized every- 
where in the world, for the wage-earner, the farm- 
er, and the creditor; the other insists that labor and 
crops and debts shall be paid with a fifty-cent dollar. 
The Republican party’s success next November will 


mean the maintenance of the national honor and. 


of a truthful money standard, a first step towards 
the return of a general prosperity that is depend- 
ent, first of all, upon a sane currency system. The 
Democratic party’s success will mean national dis- 
honor, the triumph of ignorange, of a sectional and 
class war upon vésted rights, upon all that goes 
to make for the prosperity of the merchant and 
the farmer, and for the constant and justly remu- 
nerated employment of the laborer. It will mean 
the exclusion of American securities from the mar- 
kets of the world, because they will then represent 
the bad faith of a nation of dishonest repudiators. 
It will mean half-pay on savings-bank deposits, 
life-insurance policies, trust funds, pensions, sala- 
ries, and wages. Incomes will buy less and prices 
will go up. It will mean the triumph of a social- 
ism that will exclude from participation in its 
doubtful benefits the thrift and energy of the coun- 
try. It will mean the plunging of the United States 
into an age so dark that the imagination shudders 
at the prospect of such a reign of brutal and besot- 
ted ignorance as the civilized world has not known 
for centuries. If anything that can happen in this 
early stage of our experiment will demonstrate the 
failure of the democratic form of government, it 
will be the triumph of the Democratic party at the 
coming election. 
- There are other declarations in this extraordi- 
nary platform that are in harmony with the mon- 
ey plank. The Democratic party has pronounced 
itn Iazor of repudiating the current obligations of 
the government, borrowing money for 
meeting them when the €Xtravagance and improv- 
idence of Congress have made the revenues less than 
the expenditures. It isin favor of fiat paper money. 
It is opposed to relieving the people of the burden 
of tariff taxation until it has tried its crazy experi- 
ment in finance. It would seize upon and control 
the railroad property of the country. It is opposed 
to the maintenance of law and order and the pro- 
tection of life and property by the Federal author- 
ity. It wants an income tax, announces its readi- 
ness to make war upon the Supreme Court, and is 
prepared to follow the example of one of its leaders, 
who, as Governor of South Carolina, prostituted 
the judiciary to his own personal and partisan 
purposes. Such a party is appropriately led by 
anarchists like ALTGELD and TILLMAN. 


The WEEKLY has from the first insisted that the © 


money issue is paramount in this campaign, and it 
will therefore support the candidate of the Repub- 
lican party. It believes that the welfare and the 
honor of the country are involved, and that the 
protection and maintenance of both are largely de- 
pendent on the election of Mr. MCKINLEY, because 
his party has promised the country that it will pre- 
serve the existing money standard, and will defend 
it from the assaults of the selfish, the dishonest, 
and the ignorant persons who controlled the Dem- 
ocratic convention at Chicago. And since the issue 
has to be met, we are glad that it is so clearly de- 
fined, and that the Democratic party has stated the 
position of the ‘‘ friends of silver” in its most ex- 
travagant, dishonest, and revolting form. 


A THING NEEDFUL. 


AT the approach of a Presidential election par- 
ty managers invariably tell us that the impend- 
ing contest is one of the most momentous the 
country has ever witnessed, and that the dearest 
interests of the people depend for an indefinite 
period upon the issue. In most cases during the 
last thirty years this kind of appeal belonged to the 
class of exaggerations usually resorted to by ped- 
dlers who seek to press their wares upon unsophis- 
ticated country folk. Since the close of the civil 
war we have had few Presidential elections the re- 
sult of which, if they had gone the other way, would 
have signified much more than a prosperity a little 
greater or a little less, or an administration of pub- 
lic affairs a little better or a little worse. But it 
will be generally admitted that the present cam- 
paign turns upon an issue the importance of which 
cannot possibly be overestimated. That this is 
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quite generally felt to be so appears from the fact 
that this issue las forced itself into the foreground 
in spite of the efforts of the most influential politi- 
cians to hold it back, and that in the face of it al] 
the old watchwords and battle-cries of the two great 
political parties Jose their significance and power. 
When so keen a political speculator as Matr 
Quay, of Pennsylvania, to whom the cry of ‘* Pro- 
tection to American Industries” has so long served 
as a mantle for all his sins, admits that in this cam- 
paign ‘‘the issue will be the currency question 
exclusively, and the tariff will be a nonentity”; 
when hosts of old free-traders announce them- 
selves ready to vote for McKINLEY, and, on thé. 
other hand, hoary Republican ‘‘ wheel-horses” in 
the West are willing to forsake the ‘‘Grand Old 
Party ” and to support any Democratic or Populist 
free-coinage man, all on account of the money ques- 
tion, it is evident that this question is touching a 
most sensitive nerve in the national organism. 

On the whole, the disintegration of the old po- 
litical parties now going on may be taken as a 
symptom of health in the body-politic. A cam- 
paign so initiated will certainly not be a mere 
scramble for plunder. It will not be a sham bat- 
tle with an eye to the loaves and fishes, but an 
earnest struggle about real public interests. All 
the more is it desirable that this struggle should 
bear fruit worthy of .it. This will require, on 
the part of the friends of sound money, the keenest 
watchfulness, as the disintegration of the old par- 
ties and the new division on the money issue is 
not going quite as far as might be wished. It is, 
indeed, to be expected that the earnest sound-money 
Democrats in States in which the free-coinage move- 
ment is strong will almost in a body leave the 
ranks of their old party, and in good faith support 
sound-money candidates, irrespective of other con- 
siderations. But we see multitudinous signs indi- 
cating that a large number of free-silver Repub- 
licans will nominally remain in the Republican 
organization, and while apparently supporting the 
Republican nominee for the Presidency, use all the 
means in their power to compass the nomination 
for Congress of Republicans who at least secretly 
sympathize with the free-silver movement, and, if 
elected, will cast their votes steadily for measures 
pointing in that direction, and oppose any legisla- 
tion necessary for the establishment of a sound 
monetary system: 

The selection of trustworthy men for Congress 
is, therefore, a matter of supreme importance, not 
only because, as is thouglit by many, Mr. McKIn- 
LEY, if elected President, may be largely deter- 
mined in his action by the temper prevailing among 
the members of his party in Congress, but because, 
even if he shows himself ever so firm in his adher- 
ence to the sound-money principle embodied in 
the Republican platform, he will, as the executive 
part of the government alone, be able to do little 
more than use his limited power to maintain the 
gold reserve. We can never expect to have u 
President more faithful to the sound-money cause, 
and more courageous in his determination to main- 
tain the financial honor of the country, than Mr. 
CLEVELAND. But we know from sad experience 
that all his fidelity and all his courage, while they 
repeatedly succeeded in preventing sudden col- 
Japses, could not effect anything to stop the cause 
of our monetary disorders or to advance the coun- 
try on the road to permanent safety. Nay, there 
is good reason for fearing that such fidelity and 
courage, however great, unless supported by at 
least one branch of Congress, will not in the long- 
run be able to avert the break-down which so far 
Mr. CLEVELAND has succeeded in averting. 

If, therefore, the friends of sound money wish to 
do their duty to their cause in a really effective 
manner, they must at once discard the idea that 
the election of a President pledged to a gold plat- 
form will be enough. They cannot-too soon rec* 
ognize the absolute necessity of backing that Pres- 
ident with a perfectly trustworthy House of Rep- 
resentatives. They should at once make known 
their firm determination to oppose any candidate 
for Congress, to whatever party he may belong. 
who cannot be depended upon not only to dis- 
countenance any silver nonsense, but earnestly 
to advocate and promote every measure tending 
toward the establishment of a permanent syst in 
of sound finance. They should without delay pro- 
ceed to do what ought to have been done long ago— 
urge upon the notice of the public as men to be nom- 
inated for Congress persons who are not mere poli- 
ticians, ignorant of political science, knowing only 
the current catchwords, and ready to bend before 
every gust of popular opinion, but persons wl.o 
have studied the financial question, who have 
formed intelligent and strong convictions about 
it, who “‘ know what they are talking about” when 
they discuss it, who thus can communicate tl« ir 
convictions to others, end who cannot be tricked. 
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into any of those deceitful compromises which 7 
pear so easily acceptable to the ignorant who do 
not see their dangerous effects. Such men of 
knowledge and conviction will be natural and 
very powerful leaders in every debate on finan- 
cial subjects, and they will be especially needed in 
a Congress which will have to resist the temp- 
tation of buying higher tariff duties with con- 
cessions to silver—that is, with an indefinite pro- 
longation of that paralyzing uncertainty which 
is hanging over all our business activities. A 
score or two of such men in the House of Rep- 
resentatives would be a tower of strength, and we 
doubt whether the friends of sound money can do a 
more valuable service to their cause than by speed- 
ily selecting persons of this description from the 
ranks of both parties, by urging them persistently 
upon public attention from the very beginning of 
the campaign, and by making an organized and un- 
ceasing effort to secure their nomination for Con- 
gress. If they do this they will, in a campaign 
like the present, in which the public mind is so 
seriously occupied, not with mere party. politics, 
but with real public interests, have an unusually 
promising chance of success. 


THE VENEZUELA NEGOTIATION. 


WE agree with what appears to Le the strong sentiment 
of rational Englishmen on the desirability of closing up 
the Venezuela negotiation, although we do not agree with 
them in supposing that such expedition is necessary in 
order to prevent the issue between the two countries from 
becoming an inflaming feature of the Presidential cam- 
paign. There is not much substance for demagogues left 
in the Venezuela incident, and even Jingoes in their lucid 
moments, those of them who have such moments, admit 
that there is no possible chance for a war with England 
over that miserable boundary dispute. Besides, we have 
more important business on hand than our international 
relations. 

The negotiation would be better closed, because so long 
as it is open it is a cause for disquiet and for straincd 
or artificial relations. It is best that the two countries 
should stand on their true relations to one another, and 
that they are not now doing so is manifested in various 
ways, and no way of them all is more regretiable than 
the hysterical manifestations of unreal friendship for 
the ‘generic American that some Englishmen are dis- 
playing. What we ought to want is an honest interna- 
tioual attitude, and that we cannot have while this nego- 
tiation is pending. Besides, there can be no time better 
than the present for quietly ending the whole matter by 
including it in a general treaty of arbitration, for Great 
Britain can the more readily submit the Venezuela ques- 
tion. to arbitration at the request of the United States 
now that she regards us as having a certain right to speak 
for the South American government. 

But there ought to be no undue haste in the matter. 
Theré is promise now that some good is likely to result 
from the action of President CLEVELAND and of Congress, 
and from the strong-minded and vigorous-speaking diplo- 
macy of Secretary OLNEY. If a treaty for general arbitra- 
tion should be that result, the termination of the affair 
would be most happy TheVenezuela question would then 
not become a bitter memory in some American minds, and 
the hope of war would pass away from some otherwise 
rational citizens. Surely sucha consummation should not 
be endangered by haste, even in view of the advantages 
to be derived from expedition, especially when we con- 
sider that the unfortunate controversy cannot probably 
be forced to the front in the pending campaign. 


GOVERNOR MORTON'S DUTY. 


It is stated on what appears to be good Republican au- 
thority that Governor Morton intends to decline a re- 
nomination for his present office. Whatever may be the 
Governor's reasons for coming to this conclusion, if the 
report be true, we think that good citizens of the State 
will desire him to change his mind—and this without re- 
gard to party differences or prejudices, because good citi- 
zens are interested in all parties to the extent at least of 
desiring them to nominate the best men possible. 

It is true that Governor Morton owes nothing to the 
present Republican organization. Mr. Piatt used his 
naine for his own purposes, never expecting to secure his 
nomination for President, and never intending to make a 
serious effort in the Governor's behalf, while the delegate- 
at-larze whom Mr. Morton himself selected, because he 
had confidence in the loyalty of hia friendship, was the 
first to desert him. But, while the Governor has been the 
victim and dupe of a cynicai boss and of a treacherous 
fulse friend, he owes something to the people of the State 
and to himself. 

First, as to what he owes to himself: Mr. Piatt fired 
his ambition to be President and made him his tool. So 
tat as he yielded to PLatt, Mr. Morton has not been an 
admirable Chief Executive of the State, while he has dis- 
tinctly injured his reputation, which had been that of an 
honest gentleman sincerely desirous of performing in a 
creditable manner whatever public functions have fallen 
to his lot. There is little, if any, criticism to be made 
upon the manner in which he discharged the duties of 
Congressman, of Minister to France, and of Vice-President, 
whatever may be truly said as to his acquiescence in bad 
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methods, by means of which prominence in modern polit- 
ical parties, including nominations, is sometimes obtained. 
But in the Governorship Mr. Morton seriously injured 
his reputation by more than unce doing Mr. PLatt's bid- 
ding. His ambition to be the Republican candidate for 
President led him into surrenders to the ‘* boss” and the 
spoilsmen that tarnished his name and made it a less valu- 
able heritage, and he ought to wish most earnestly for an- 
other term, during which he might reguin the position 
which he has lost, and which would afford him the op- 
portunity to terminate his public career with honor, in- 
stead of as a bondsman’ to the cunning ‘' boss” who 
awakened in him a vain ambition in order that he might 
use him for his own purposes. 

Mr. Morton also owes it to the State which has hon- 
ored him to give it as good an administration as he is 
capable of. He has shown the possession of sufficient 
good qualities to warrant the belief that he can be an ex- 
cellent Governor if he is not hampered and controlled as 
he has been during the last year. At least he can be, 
and doubtless would be, if he were re-eleeted, a much bet- 
ter Governor than any of the small creatures from among 
whom Mr. Pratt is likely to select the Republican candi- 
date if Mr. Morton persists in his declination. It is 
clearly his duty to save the State from such men as 
Speaker Fisu, Senator Lexow, and Public Works Super- 
intendent ALDRIDGE, for the ‘‘ boss” has brought the 
Republican party of New York to so low an estate that 
men like these are aspirants for the Governorship. The 
State has the right to ask Governor Morton to do his 
part in the effort to protect it from the humiliation that 
would follow the election of a Governor of such kidney. 


EXPERT TESTIMONY IN CRIMINAL 
CASES. 


Every one who knows anything at all about the mat- 
ter ‘s aware that the current method of bringing ‘‘ ex- 
pert” testimony into criminal cases in our courts is absurd 
to the last degree. The presumption of the law is that 
the expert is a savant peculiarly fitted t. pass opinion on 
some pertinent subject which lies beyond the ken of the 
layman. He is supposed to elucidate the subject from 
the stand-point of science. 

Such is the hypothetical expert. But the actual expert 
is often fur different. He may or may not have high pro- 
fessional attainments; the one thing that he must have is 
the kind of self-possession that will withstand the embar- 
rassing fire of cross-examination. He is retained and paid 
extravagant fecs to appear as a bald partisan. It is desired 
of him not that he shall elucidate the truth, but that he shall 
mystify the jury. He is expected to flatly contradict other 
‘‘experts,” who in turn will as flatly contradict him. He 
knows that he will be subjected to hours of school-boy 
catechising, having no legitimate object, and forced to 
give categorical answers to hour-long hypothetical ques- 
tions having little semblance of rationality.. He knows, 
in short, that though put forward as a devotee of science, 
he will be expected to cast aside that love of impartial 
truth which is the very essence of science, prostituting his 
profession to sordid ends, and becoming a partisan advo- 
cate of one side of a mooted case whose merits ke has no 
right to prejudge. He knows that he will be considered 
a successful witness in proportion not to the learning he 
manifests, but to the quickness of wit with which he par- 
ries the thrusts of the opposition, and the degree of firm- 
ness with which he contradicts the rival *‘ experts.” 

Is it any wonder, then, that gentlemen of really high 
professional attainments are becoming more and more 
loath to appear as experts in our courts? Is it any won- 
der that expert testimony should sometimes be given by 
pretenders whose ignorance and bald partisanship excite 
the ridicule eve. of laymen? And was it not a natural 
culmination when it came to pass recently, in a noted case 
in this city, that a chief expert, on whose testimony a 
murder trial hinged, should be accused in open court of 
having “‘ fixed” the evidence himself by sprinkling arsenic 
over the ‘‘ exhibits” that were to have convicted the ac- 
cused ? 

It is no part of our purpose to express an opinion as to 
the justice of this fearful accusation. Suffice it that the 
accusation was made, and that the jury did not disregard 
it. Whether true or false, the fact that such an accusation 
could be made with any show of reason whatever is a suffi- 
cient indictment against existing methods of expert testi- 
mony. The necessity for reform has hitherto been urgent; 
it is now imperative. 

To be comprehensive, this reform must include not 
merely the method of introducing expert testimony, but 
the manner of selecting experts themselves. The law 


should explicitly define the qualifications of an expert; 


or, better yet, should provide for boards of official experts 
—say a board of Alienists, a board of Pathologists, and a 
board of Chemists, these being the three fields from which 
expert testimony is generally drawn. The required qual- 
ifications for service on these boards should of course 
be such as to insure the service of men of real expert 
knowledge. ‘The essential point is that the boards, 
once selected, should have power to act in all criminal 
cases in which science can be expected to aid justice, 
their findings being laid before the jury not as partisan 
testimony, but as an impartial scientific judgment on 
matters of expert opinion, calculated to aid the jury in 
reaching an impartial verdict. 

There is nothing impractical or visionary about such a 
suggestion as this. It is not.even difficult of realization. 
And that it would facilitate the ends of justice is hardly 
open to question. 
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AMERICAN WHIST. 


WE are all agreed that the American intellect is a very 
effective utensil for the ordinary purposes of life. For- 
eign observers have been disposed to consider that it was 
not adapted so well to abstruse intellectual operations as 
to the solution of practical problems. The late MatTHEew 
ARNOLD gave it as his opinion that the American intel- 
lect was seen at its best in practical politics—by which, it 
is needless to say, he did not mean the Piatt kind. “ How 
clear the Americans see in politics!’ he admiringly ex- 
claimed in effect; ‘‘ how straight they think!” If he were 
alive and here, can we imagine him observing of this 
flattering generalization that ‘‘the time gives it proof,” 


while he regarded that remarkable culiection of political | 


clairvoyants and straight thinkers that has assembled at 


Chicago? But, as a matter of fact, the limitation implied - 


in ARNOLD’s praise is as unjust as that expressed in cer- 
tain explicit European censures. The truth is that we 
are showing an increasing proficiency in forms of inte}- 
lectual effort which demand that, instead of thinking 
straight, we shall think round a sharp corner and then zir- 
zag. We may proudly boast that some of the most unin- 
telligible works of recent psychology are of Anierican 
origin, works of which the common straight thinker can 
make nothing whatever, not even if he read them back- 
ward, or upside down. We have lately had an interest- 
ing illustration of this, for has not the WEEKLY contained 
an authentic exposition of the latest development of 
American whist? The tortuous ingenuity of this game 
seems to have almost bewildered thc most complicated of 
British whist-thinkers, who intimates that among: the 
American ‘‘ cranks” who play duplicate whist he feels 
rather like an amateur among professionals. American 
whist is a recreation only for those who go in for quater- 
nions when they have a day off. A modern tournament 
recalls the ancient tale of the lawyer who, nettled by the 
apparent inattention of the bench, inquirea whether it 
was the pleasure of the court that he should proceed, and 
received for answer, ‘‘ Pleasure has lone been out of the 
question, but you may proceed.” The sub-echo; the 
three echoes; the ‘‘ lead of an irregular card as a call for 
a trump through a turned-up honor”; the “‘ lead of the 
fourth best from the king, jack, ten combination, in order 
to allow the ten to be led from queen, jack, ten, and thus 
avoid the present dual signification of the queen lead ”— 
do not these things show that in circuitous thinking this 
new land is fast rivalling the most effete regions of the 
Old World? 


MILITANT PATRIOTISM. 


Tae admission of the Hon. Gzorae R. Peck, of Chica- 
go, in an address to the students of Union College, that for 
his nart be believed in a militant patriotism, has called out 
a good deal of criticism of the sort provoked by that Me- 
morial-day address of Judge O. W. Homes, which found 
its belated way into print late last fall. It seems an essen- 
tial attribute of patriotism that it should be militant on 
occasion, but in most countries where patriotism exists 
the militant element is so sure to be present in it that 
it is safe and clearly expedient to take it for granted, 
for it commonly needs repression rather than encourage- 
ment. 

A man who had undertaken a hard job, and was some- 
times heated in spirit by the friction of it, was dealt with 
by a correspondent with wise words as to the inex pediency 
of ever getting angry. He said in reply: ‘I quite agree 
with you about losing one’s temper. At the same time I 
don’t know that I could get very far forward with such 
rough work as I have been doing if I did not possess the 
capacity to lose my temper. I don’t think the capacity 
ought ever to be exercised, but it ought to be there all the 
same.” Of course it should be there. A man without the 
capacity for righteous wrath is a defective creature. But 
wrath is more useful for the formation of a purpose than 
for the execution of it. Resolutions may be formed and 
burnt in by hot anger, but to carry them out takes a cool 
head. IINCOLN, in his youth, raged at the sight of a slave 
auction in New Orleans, and swore to strike a blow at 
slavery if he ever got a chance. When the chance came 
he did strike the blow, but with thé calmiest deliberation. 
LINCOLN is a most remarkable example of the man with 
the capacity for wrath who always kept his temper. 


WASHINGTON, with his great reserve of restrained force, — 


seems almost hot-headed beside him, for WASHINGTON 


threw an inkstand (or some other missile) on one Revolu- -’ 


tionary occasion, and swore with such energy on another 
that the joyful and resonant memory of his language has 
come down through four generations. But there seem to 
be no traditions about LINcoLy’s losing his temper. He 
had occasion often enough, but turned it to other account. 
Yet everybody knows he had his own way whenever he 
thought proper. GRANT, too, was marvellously self-con- 
tained—as mild-mannered a man of battle as the world 
has ever seen. 

The militant element in patriotism corresponds pretty 
closely to temper in a man. It must be there, for it is the 
exponent of force. But as temper is nothing but a hin- 
derance to a man unless it is controlled and guided with 
sagacity, so the fighting spirit is a blemish and a danger 
unless the patriotism that is geared to it is long-suffering 
and long-headed. The shallow patriot loses his wind rush- 
ing to' arms at the call of a sensational newspaper. The 
profounder patriot, the sort that college boys should be 
taught to emulate, is a forbearing citizen and a profound- 
ly reluctant fighter; but when he docs bring his howitzer 
out he enlists for the whole war. 
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WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN. 
Democratic Candidate for Presideut.—From a Photograph by Bell. 


WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN. 


Jennrxes Bryan, nominated for President 
on July 10 by the convention at Chicago, was born at 
Salem, Marion County, Illinois, on March 19, 1860, and 
is therefore thirty-six years old. Mr. Bryan’s father 
was Silas L. Bryan, who was born in Culpeper County, 
Virginia, and who went to Illinois when he was eigliteen 
years old. The father was elected State Senator, and in 1860 
was a Circuit Judge, and became a member of the Consti- 
tutional Convention of 1870. Mr. Bryan senior was a 
lawyer of distinction and a good public speaker. He 
died some seventeen vears ago. 

William Jennings Bryan when a child was sent to the 
public schools in his own town of Salem, and afterwards 
to the Whipple Academy at Jacksonville. When he was 
fifteen he entered the Freshman class of the Illinois Col- 
Jege, and graduated with distinction in 1881. Leaving 
Jacksonville, he studied law in the Union College of Chi- 

cago, and to acquire practical knowledge entered the 
oftice of Senator Lyman Trumbull. Having concluded 
his legal studies, he returned to Jacksonville and ~— 
business as a lawyer. In 1887 some legal matters in Ne- 
braska requiring Mr. Bryan’s personal attention he went 
there, and was so pleased with the State as to make up 
his mind to remain there. He then opened an office in 
Lincoln, the capital of Nebraska 


STEPHEN MALLORY WIIITE. | 


Permanent Chairman of the Democratic Natioval Convention. 
From a Photograph by Bell. 


Ih 1888 Mr. Bryan may be said to have. made his 
début in politics. -He became a delegate to the Demo- 
cratic State Convention which met at Omalia, and his 
duty was to select representatives to present the party 
at the National Convention at St. Lonis.”. A speech of 
Mr. Bryan’s at this time in opposition to the tariff at- 
tracted some notice. When the election took place Mr. 
akg entered heartily into the campaign, and stumped 
the State. 

In 1888 the Democratic nominee had been defeated, 
and it was thought wise to introduce younger blood into 
the political arena. In 1890 Mr. Bryan’ was offered a 
nomination to Congress, and through his own personal 
exertions, it is said, won his seat. From the overwhelm- 
ing defeat of the prior Democratic candidate, — was 
elected by a majority of many thousands. hen in 
Washington, during his first term of service, as a recog- 
nition of his services for tariff reform, Mr. Bryan was 
advanced to some prominence. Throughout the Fifty- 
second Congress, though the junior member in the House, 
Mr. Bryan was often to the front in his attacks on the 
tariff. When eye | for election in the Fifty - third 
Congress, political feeling had somewhat changed in the 
State, and he was elected by but a scant majority. 

Then Mr. Bryan became a free-silver advocate, and 
joined Mr. Bland, and perhaps, as a lieutenant, took the 
ge of Mr. Pierce of Tennessee. In the prior Congress 

r. Bryan’s silver proclivities, though evident, were not 
salient. Now he came somewhat more to the front. 
Tariff was in a measure now of secondary consideration. 
When there was an endeavor to repeal the Sherman sil- 
ver coinage act, Mr. Bryan’s speech was in the strongest 
opposition to it. This speech certainly attracted atten- 
tion, and was endorsed by the entire silver party. 

After this second term Mr. Bryan seemed in a mea- 
sure to have retired from official politics. He returned 
to Nebraska, reopened his office, and was apparently anx- 
ious to obtain business. Very soon after his return home 
he became the editor of the World-Herald of Omaha. 
The tain business of that paper was to advocate the free 
coinage of silver. Mr.aBr-an was now distincily in op- 

osition to Mr. Clevcland. How it was is not exactly 
nown, but it is believed that through some Republican 
efforts Mr. Bryan lost control of the newspaper. That 
was in 1894. 

Mr. Bryan now devoted almost all his time and efforts 
to the advocacy of free silver. He was constantly on 
the wing speaking in its favor, and some of his latest ora- 
tory on his favorite topio; previous to the convention, was 
in Alabama, in the iron district there. 

In all his recent speeches and utterances Mr. Bryan has 
declared himself as opposed to any compromise on the sil- 
ver question. It is the free, entesieal coinage of both 
gold and silver, 16 to 1, indifferent to the wants or.the re- 
quirements of the rest of the world, that Mr..William Jen- 
Bryan advocates. 

' Mr. Bryan is married, and his wife was admitted to the 
bar in 1888. There is some resemblance between the 
nominee and the late Samuel J. Randall, of Philadelphia. 
He stands 5 feet 10 inches in height, and has a good pres- 
ence. 


ARTHUR SEWALL. 


ARTHUR SEWALL, nominee of the Chicago Convention 
for Vice-President, was born at Bath, Maine, November 
25, 1835. The first Sewall came from Covepiry, in Eng- 
land, to the American colonies,in 1684. 
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‘ARTHUR SEWALL 


Democratic Oandidate for Vice-President, 


The Bath Sewalls have been identified with ships and 

ship-building since 1822.: Arthur Sewall received a school 
education, and after an apprenticeship in the ship-yard of 
his father, the Inte Will D. Sewall, formed -in. 1854, 
with his brother Edward, the and comumis- 
sion firm of E. & A. Sewall. the death of Edwa 
wall, in 1879, the firm became the present house of Arthur 
Sewall & Co. 
‘ In all, ninety-seven wooden ships have been launch- 
ed from the Sewall yard in seventy years, including the 
Roanoke, the largest wooden sailing ship afloat. Two 
years ago the firm began to equip its ship-yard with a plant 
for making the modern type of steel vessels. . 

Mr. Sewall has been a director of the Maine Central 
Railroad since 1875, and became its president, and presi- 
dent of the Portland, Mount Desert, and Muchias steam- 
boat company, in 1884. He has also been largely interest- 
ed in the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe system. He is 
the president of the Bath National Bank. 

In politics, Mr. Sewall has been a Democrat; but in 
1895 he came out as an advocate of free silver. In 1893 
lie was a candidate for the United States Senate. Mr. 
Sewall is supposed to be a man of large means, carrying 
on a lucrative business. His adherence, then, to free 
silver and to the other curious features of the Chicago 
— seems to be one of the anomalies of the situa- 
tion. 


JOHN WARWICK DANIEL. 


Temporary Chairman of the Democratic National Convention. 
From a Photograph by Bell. 
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SCENES Al’ THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS.—Drawn sy T. Dart Wacken.—{See Pace 714.) 


1. Diseussing Gokl and Silver in the Corridors of the Palmer Honse. 2. 16 to 1—A Study in Hats and Whiskers. 3. The Flambeau Marching | 
Club of Topeka, Kansas—The Bland Demonstration, Monday Night, July 6. 4. California's Headquarters, where Native Wines and Waters were | 
served to All Comers. 5. W. J. Bryan carried on the Shoulders of his Admirers after his Oration. 6. The Crowd outside the Nationa! Com- i 
mittee Rooms waiting anxiously for the Results of its Deliberations. , 
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* any member of your immediate family. 


THE LABORER’S SOLILOQUY 


ON A 200-CENT DOLLAR. 


“Wharton Barker says the men who insist upon the gold standard 
want 200-cent dollar.” —Ezchange. 
I HAVE few dollars—they are hard to get; 
To earn but one takes time and toil; and yet 
If, when I get it, what you say is true, 
_ Am I defrauded when it turns to two? 


Is this the bogie silver brawlers think 

Will drive hard workers to despair or drink? 
When its full truth once dawns upon the land 
Where will be Altgeld, Tillman, Boies, and Bland? 


It is proposed to collect the matcrials for the nieery of 

n. Few people know that Brooklyn has any bis- 

tory. The average citizen of New York, for example, 

supposes that after New York had been in active existence 

a century or two some one happened to look across the 

East River one clear morning and discovered a few frail 

wooden houses hugging the opposite shore. When the 

discoverer had leisure he rowed across to inspect them, 
and found them furnished with bunks and used for sl 

ing purposes by persons doing business in New York. 


_ Since then, ee to the average New-Yorker’s idea, 


the history of Brooklyn has been merely a tale of dormi- 
tories built for New-Yorkerstosleepin. It seems, though, 
that there is another opinion. The Society of Old Brook- 
lynites insist that Brooklyn has a history, if it can only be 
danoteielh and early last March it passed resolutions ask- 
ing the Brooklyn Common Council to take measures to 
t together and preserve materials out of which such a 
1istory may be constructed. Whut isdesired by the Old 
Brooklynites is such a work as has been done for New 
York by the publication of Valentine’s Manual. They 
Pp the beginnings of Brooklyn as far back as 1623, and 
talk about the Indian war of 1655, when Lady Deborah 
Moody’s men made a stand at Gravesend and saved the 
colony. “y also talk of the battle of Long Island as 
being part of Brooklyn’s history. There are a million 
people in Brooklyn now—very nearly as many as in Chi- 
cago or Philadelphia, and half as many as in New York. 
A city as big as that non, 10 not to hesitate to have as good 
a history as money can buy or diligence collect. 


Anson Davies Fitz Randolph, who died July 6, was 
born in Westfield, New Jersey, in 1821, and came to New 
York when a small boy. 
His first 7 job was in a 

rocery, and it was not un- 
fil 1841 that he got the first 
start in what was to be his 
life’s work, by delivering 
books from place to place 
in a wheelbarrow for the 
American Sunday - school 
Union. Having made a be- 
ginning in the book busi- 
ness, he stuck to that vo- 
cation. In 1851 he started 
for himself as a bookseller 
and publisher at Broadwa 

and Amity Street. He fol. 
lowed business step by step 
up town, moving success- 
ively to Ninth Street, to 
900 Broadway, to West 
Twenty -third Street, and 
} finally to Fifth Avenue. 
His success and high reputation in his business are mat- 
ters of general and familiar knowledge. 

Mr. Randolph’s early education was haphazard and in- 
terrupted, but what he lost in schooling he made up by 
reading. He was a persistent and discriminating reader, 
and not only sold and published books, but wrote them 
himself. Several volumes of his poems have been pub- 
lished, and are well known. 
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A. D. F. RANDOLPH. 


‘** We take it for granted,” says the type-written circu- 
Jar which the. Adamant Manufacturing Company is send- 
ing to contemporary writers, ‘‘ that if you ure not a bicy- 
cle-rider it would be greatly to your benefit to become 
one. If you will write an article which would be wor:h 
$25, according to your usual rates, on any subject con- 
nected with bicycling, and bringing in the Adamant 
bicycle in particular, and will have fe published in the 
best medium convenient to you for the purpose, we will 
allow you for this published article $25 on the price of 
any one of our Adamant bicycles, for your own use or of 
Of course, if 

you can have your article published in some leading mag- 
azine or other periodical of the highest class, it would be 
worth more to us than $25.” 

This seems a reasonably good offer, but there are diffi- 
culties about it. In the first place, the price of the Ada- 
mant bicycles (of course Adamant is not the right name) is 

. $100, and $25 off would leave the price still far too high for 


' a struggling man of letters. In the next place, every pub- 


lisher who is worth his salt knows an advertisement at 
sight whenever he secs it; and however adroitly the 
writer might work it in, the publisher would demand the 
lion’s share of the proceeds. It is related (perhaps un- 
_ truthfully) of Mr. C. D. Warner that he once inadvertently 
wrote a valuable recommendation of a certain Californian 
wine into the body of HarPER’s MAGAZINE, and was as- 


* tonished and somewhat dismayed at the appreciation of 


the wine-makers. There is another tale of some one who 
received a whole case of extract of witch-hazel as his re- 
ward for bringing the name of a well-known preparation 
into a story. But in both these instances the advertise- 
ment was. a pure casualty, without purpose prepense. So 
it must be if it is to be mixed into literature at all. The 


third class at West Point, and whether he is a 
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advertising business is an excellent trade, and its alliance 
with lettons is profitable to both; but the alliance should 


Dr. George T. Winston, late president of the University 
of North Carolina, has resigned that office, after five years 
of successful administration, to become the first p ent 
of the University of Texas. Texuns is a bigger State than 
North Carolina, and ought no doubt in time to have a 
bigger State university. Nevertheless, Dr, Winston leaves 
an institution that had grown in five years under his 
charge from 198 students to 534, and which might well 
have tempted him to stay by it. Dr. Winston was born 
in Windsor, North Carolina, in 1852; was appointed to the 
Naval Academy, entered it in 1869, and took high rank in 
his class; but in 1871 resigned his commission, went to 
Cornell, uated there in 1874 with high honors, and 
contin there for a year as instructor in mathematics. 
The next year he became Assistant Professor of Litera- 
ture in the University of North Carolina, and was chosen 
President of it in 1891. 


One would like to know more about Cadet Foy, of the 
rute, or 
only an ill-advised yong man with a defect in judgment. 
Foy is from Alabama. He is the cadet who was caught a 
fortnight ago hazing a plebe. The story is that it was a 
hot day; the plebe was dressed in thick clothes, and Foy 
was putting him through some very lively exercises in a 
tent. Happily he was observed by an officer, and, un- 
happily for Foy, just at the moment of detection his over- 
done plebe fainted from exhaustion. Cadet. Foy was 
sentenced to close confinement for a year—a sentence 
which spoils his fun effectually for the next twelve months. 
To an outsider it seems as if any cadet who could abuse 
another as Foy abused his plebe must be a.b ‘ 
That may not be so, however, for there are ins and outs of 
West Point custom that may make black white and white 
black. 


Yale’s experience at Henley is a good illustration of the 
difference between victory and success. Her men got a 
nice licking, ably administered, and manfully and honest- 

their trip was highly success- 

l. Their behavior, and that of their coaches, managers, 
and abettors, seems to have been thoroughly sportsman- 
like. There was no mbling before their race, and no 
growling after it. ell done, sons of Eli! Better luck 
next time, perhaps, but not better conduct, and not, iu the 
large sense, better success. 


At its annual , held in New York late last month, 
the National League of Mineral Painters resolved to hold 
its next exhibition from October 26 to November 1, at the 
Art Museum in Cincinnati. The league bas determined 
that only those who follow its course of study may com- 
eee for its prizes, of which eight have been offered by 

aaa York, and eleven by donors in Cincin- 
nat 


It is a pleasant thing to have one’s words treasured up 
— an emergency, but it seems very probable that 
onel Robert Ingersoll could spare without disturbance 
all overt appreciation of his well-known remarks about 
suicide. It must make the Colonel fidget when an un- 
fortunate takes his life and leaves word, as Charles Ferron 
did last week, ‘‘I bave read Robert Ingersoll’s ‘Is Suicide 
a Sin?’ and according to that writer my deed is perfectly 
legitimate and excusable.” E. 8. Martin. 


M. G. Maspero lauds Mr. Flinders Petrie’s discovery of 
the word ‘* Ysiraal” in an inscription of Merenptah’s. 
Muspero recalls the fact that in 1864 Chabas found in 
documents of the time of Ramses mention made of a 
people, the ‘‘ Apauriou,” and he drew the inference that 
**Apauriou” stood for Hebrew. This reading has not, 
however, been accepted. In the reign of Thotmes III. we 
do, however, come across such names as ‘* Joshoup-ilou ” 
and “‘ Jakob-ilou.” But whether they belonged to indi- 
viduals or clans we cannot say. Nevertheless, they must 
be Semitic. It is highly probable that all the Jews did 
not leave Egypt at the time of the Exodus, because this 
would have been a physical impossibility. We do not 
know either when the Jews, with their Greek tendencies, 
first came to Alexandria. Professor Mahaffy shows con- 
clusively that two or three centuries before Christ there 
were many Jews in Egypt outside of Alexandria. We 
know they were at Fayoum. There is a papyrus which 
refers to the Sabbathon (synagogue) of Aristippus, and 
we find also the names of ‘“‘ Jakoub” and ‘‘ Danoul,” the 
latter being Daniel. There is a court document, having 
to do with the ownership of a horse, in which Danool is 
the defendant. Unquestionably Mr. Flinders Petrie has 

ven us the first tive clew to the Jew in contact with 

'ypt, some 1400 years before the birth of Christ. 


A series of civil’ suits, brought by riparian owners 
against municipalities because of the emptying of the 
sewerage of cities into rivers, is of frequent occurrence 
to-day in New England, and it is satisfactory to learn 
that in the majority of cases the civil authorities are 
held to be culpable. There is something particularly 
selfish in the act of passing one’s own filth on ,some- 
body else, and it is the more marked because certain 
municipalities ‘are very careful not to derive their source 
of water from the streams which they themselves pollute. 
True civilization, which is nothing more than an apprecia- 


tion of the rights of others, ought at once to settle this | 


matter of river pollution, and legislation should make it 
unlawful for any municipality to soil the water which 
others drink. hether it be the Hudson or the Connec- 
ticut river, indifferent as to size, the risks of contami- 
nation are always present.. Just now at Albany typhoid 
seems to be on the increase, and there is every reason to 
suppose that the disease can be traced to the —_ p 


‘LONDON. 


THE theatrical profession has lost its best friend and 
England her most popular entertainer by the death of Sir 
Augustus Harris. Every one is surprised to find that he 
was only forty-four. e crowded a marvellous amount 
of work into his short life. He was a capital actor, un- 
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peas as a stage - manager, an effective writer of 
melodramas, a ton indefatigable sheriff, a 
generous employer, and one of the finest age eyer 
seen. His w could be trusted absolutely; he had a 
kindly sympathetic nature, and few men, and still fewer 
women, ever had a grudge inst ‘‘ Druriolanus.” He 
had a positive passion for work. . It was nothing to him 
to manage Drury Lane and Covent Garden, a muste-ha)] 
or two, four theatres, half a dozen travelling companies, 
a few skating-rinks, and some odd shows, as the gigantic 
——. e would have been bored almost to death 
with less than that to do; for though he posed somewhat 
as a highly cultivated connoisseur, devoted to art for 
art’s sake, be was au fond a showman and nothing else. 
‘I like to have the best of everything,” he used to say; 
**the best art, the best books, the best drama, the best 
music.” When he said the best he meant the most gor- 
us. His mission in life was to out-Barnum Barnum. 
ad it been necessary he would have turned Shakespetire 
into a pantomime, the Oberammergau Passion Play into 
a Drury Lane melodrama. I am sure the happiest mo- 
ments of his life were when, each Christmas-time, in the 
middle of one of his dazzling pantomimes, he came for- 
ward—a bald, stoutish man, looking ludicrously like the 
Prince of Wales—to receive the thunderous congratula- 
tions of the entire house. There will be a good deal of 
curiosity his will. Nobody ever knew—prob- 
ably Sir Augustus himself was as ignorant as the rest— 
how much or how little he was worth. For money. as 
money he cared nothing; he never gave himself time to 
enjoy it. Augustus Harris died long ago—it was the 
manager, the entrepreneur, that they buried the other 
day, crushed to death by the worry of the enormous un- 
dertakings he had in hand. Peace to his ashes! There 
are few men whom England could so ill have ——-.. 


PARIS. 


THE system employed by the French government for 
covering the expenses of the exhibition of 1889 proved 
such a success, financially, that it has been decided to 
adopt the same course for the coming exhibition of 1900. 
This system consisted in the issue of lottery bonds with 
entrance tickets to the exhibition attached. On the 29th 
of the present month 8,250,000 lottery bonds for the exhi- 
bition of 1900 are to be issued, the value of each $4, with 
twenty entrance tickets attached to it. These tickets 
cover the value of the bonds, but he - happy sor 
their great attraction lies in twenty-nine lottery drawings, 
which are to take place between the years 1896 and 1900, 
inclusively. At the first of these, in August of the pres- 
ent year, the highest prize is $100,000; others follow in 
September, October, ovember, and December, in which 
the highest prize figures at $20,000. During each of the 
following years, including the exhibition year, there are 
to be six drawings, with one prize of $100,000 and five at 
$20,000 as highest drtwings. In addition to this, arrange- 
ments are to be made by which owners of bonds are to be 
transported, either by rail or steamboat, to the exbibition 
at inferior rates, and are also to obtain admission-io man 
of the spectacles in the interior of the -exhibition at 
duced prices. With these attractions, and gtven the well- 
known gambling instincts of the nation, government 
hopes to insure the same brilliant success as that which 
crowned its previous effort. 


The celebrated composer Verdi has deposited a sum of 
80,000 lire at the Bank of Milan, which is to defray the first 
expenses of a home for distressed musicians. e has en- 
gaged to make three more deposits of similar. value for 
the completion of this edifice and for its subsequent main- 
tenance. At his death and after the death of Madame 
Verdi the bulk of his fortune is ueathed to this insti- 
tution, which is to bear his name. The brother of the fa- 
mous Boito, author of Mefistofele, who wrote the librettos 
of Falstaff and Otello, is to be employed as architect. ~ 


CHICAGO. 


ONE of the most interesting things in the history of 
Illinois is the struggle that took place, in the thirties and 
forties, between the advocates of the township and county 
systems of local government. The early settlers of the 
Stute, coming from Kentucky and Virginia, brougi® with 
them the county system characteristic of the South, while 
the later arrivals, moving westward from New York and 
New England, introduced the township organization of 
the East. The two systems were thus in operation side 
by side, and their respective partisans compromised on 
the basis of a provision for local option, which was, per- 
haps, the most distinctive feature of the Constitution of 
1848. Since that time natural selection las declared 
emphatically in favor of the township idea, and four-fifths 
of the counties have organized under the township system. 
The wisdom of this is unquestionable as far as all of the 
counties but one are concerned ; but that. one, which in- 
cludes the city of Chicago, is rapidly reaching the.con- 
clusion that the township system has servéd.ite purpose, 
and ought to be piplened by a less cumbersome arrange- 
ment. Of course the municipality bas long since taken 
over most of the functions once performed by the included 
towns, but the whole machinery of taxation remains a town 
affair, and the rivalries of assessors have made of our taxa- 
tion a scandalous failure. As the real value of property 
has increased, the assessed value has declined, until the 
city has found itself in severe straits for its revenue. The 

uestion of abolishing the town organization of Cook 

ounty is now being seriously agitated, and there is little 
doubt that it should be done. But this agitation raises 
the very nice legal question of whether the. locat-option 
— of the Constitution is operative both ways—that 

, whether a county, having once adopted township 
organization under that provision, may, of its own motion, 
undo the work. No less an authority than Chief-Justice 
Fuller, in an opinion given twenty years ago, hus said 
that a county has this power. “‘ 4 have no doubt,” the 
opinion runs, ‘‘ that under the existing Constitution and 
laws of this State the power is vested in the Board of Com- 
missioners of Cook County to submit to the people the 

uestion of the abolition of township organization, and 
that therefore it is the duty of the board to do.so upon 
proper application.” Such an application, in the form of 
® petition to the board, is now being circulated, and report 
has it that — are being given enthusiastically and 
in great numbers. 
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place as the advertiser can hope to get without taking 
publisher as well as writer into bis confidence. 
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When Professor Jebb visited this country in 1892, he 
came to Chicago for two or three days, and I had the 
pleasure of taking him over the grounds of the University 
of Chicago, thinking it miglit interest him to see how a 
university looks in its beginnings. Two or three of the 
buildings had been at that time, but not one was 
completed. As the distinguished visitor climbed through 
the windows of the half-finished structures, and looked 
upon the surrounding chaos of building material, he could 

not help thinking of his own Cambridge quadrangles, 
with their stately old architecture and wild repose, and 
he expressed in more ways than one his sense of the start- 
ling contrast. A visitor to the same scene in the present 
year of grace would get a very different impression, for 
there now stands upon the campus a group of noble build- 
ings to the number of eight or ten, similar in architect- 
ural style, and disposed in accordance with a compre- 
hensive plan, of which some suggestion is already given, 
although the gaps are still far more numerous than the 
places filled. A visitor during the opening days of the 
present month saw, besides the buildings, the huge circus 
tent provided for certain of the exercises connected with 
the most important celebration thus far held by the uni- 
versity—the Quinquennial Convocation, and the graduation 
of the first class of students that have taken their full 
four years of work ia Chicago. Besiies these interesting 
occurrences, the celebration, which lasted four days, was 
marked by the formal dedication of the Oriental Museum 
given tothe university by Mrs. Haskell, by the corner-stone 
exercises in connection with the group of four a 
we that are to result from the munificence of Miss 
Helen Culver, and by the presentation to the university, 
on Independence day, of a national flag, the gift of 
First Regiment of the Illinois National Guard. Other 
interesting features of the week were two present 
(in the Hebrew language and Oriental costume) of the 
synagogue service of the times of Christ, various special 
conferences of educators, and the addresses of sych men 
as Dr. George Adam Smith, of Glasgow, Professor Good- 
ale, of Harvard, and Professor Moses, of Berkeley. Of 
quasi-academic interest, also, were the three games of 
baseball, played on the university field, by the nines of 
Brown and Chicago, which resulted in a very close vic- 
tory for the visiting team. 


Interesting as the above happenings were, it is probable 
that the visit of Mr. Rockefeller to the university attruct- 
ed more attention than anything else. It was the first 
time that he had seen the institution that his millions have 
called into existence, and the first time that he had been 
seen by most of the faculty and students. That he was 

iven an enthusiastic welcome goes without saying. At 
vocation the students frequently broke in upon the 
proceedings with the special yell of the day: 


““Who's the fellow? Who's the fellow? Siz!. Boom!’ Bah! . 
Rockefeller, he's the fellow. Rah! Rah! Rah!” 


The glee club contributed to the programme with a song 


having the following chorus: 


“John D. Rockefeller, wonderful man is he, 
Gives all his spare change to the U. of C. 
ts keeps the ball a-roljing in our great ‘varsity. 
Dr, Harper to help us grow sharper, 
the glory of U. of C.” : 

Presently Mr. Rockefeller was prevailed upon to say a 
few words, and showed himself an unconscious humorist 
by remarking, ‘‘ The Lord gave me the money, and 
how could I withhold it from Chicago?” He said that the 
university was the best investment he had ever made, and 
added, ‘‘ It is but a beginning "—a sentiment which was 
greeted with prolon and frantic applause. When he 
could again make himself beard he finished the sentence 
—‘‘and you are going on to complete the work,” which 
very neatly turned the joke upon the audience. It was, 
of course, a foregone conclusion that the university would 
be pleased to meet its founder face to face, but it was to 
many an unex easure to find in him a man so 
quiet and unobtrusive in bearing, so tactful in manner and 
happy in his occasional utterances, so genuinely gratified 
at sight of the buildings and grounds and at the cordinlity 
of his welcome. W. M. P. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


SoME years a newsboy, in getting off a car of the 
old Philudelphia Traction Company, met with an accident, 
for which he sued the company and secured $20,000 dam- 

After that, and up to the present time, no news- 
boys have been permi to board the cars of this or any 
of the other companies. The Union Traction Company, 
controlling all the lines oateet the Hestonville, has deter- 
mined, however, to give a fair trial to a new experiment, 
un arrangement having been made whereby the uniformed 
boys of the Union News Company are permitted to vend 
newspapers, weeklies and light literature, and magazines 
on the trolley-cars. If after a month or two the arrange- 
ment is found to be satisfactory it will be made perma- 
nent. 


Now that the city offices have, all removed from the 
State House on Chestnut Street, that historic building 
will be restored to its ancient condition, Councils having 
appropriated a sufficient sum to remove the various one- 
story additions and connecting links erected from time to 
time to accommodate the city’s business. After this work 
is completed the old Senate House at the corner of Sixth 
and Chestnut streets will stand as it did a hundred years 
nzo; 80 will the Supreme Court building at the corner of 
Fifth Street. This will leave the old State House stand- 
ing as during Revolutionary times. The next step to be 
tuken by the city in the proposed restoration of Indepen- 
dlence Square will be the removal of the County Court- 
house on Sixth Street below Chestnut, now occupied by 
the University of Pennsylvania Law School. 


The citizens of Philadelphia have been treated to a 
most ‘acrimonious discussion.as to the duties of judges 
in relation to liquor licenses. From the judges of the 
Common Pleas, under the Brooks. High License Law, 
is constituted the License Court,-which this-year was 
composed of Judges Wilson and Bregy. They 
to renew the licenses of several notorious saloons (which 


were generally supposed to have strong political pulls), 
on the evidence of violations of the law presented by 


| and that their power was broken”; and 
than 
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the Law and Order Society. Many prominent politi- 
ciang testified for the saloon-keepers, but all to no avail. 
Upon the announcement of the decisions, the attorneys 
for the unfortunate (sic) saloon- keepers, who ‘‘had in- 
vested the savings of a lifetime to provide refreshment 
for the wayfarer,” applied for a rehearing, which, unex- 
tedly to the general public, was granted. At the re- 
earing the Law and Order Society refused to present 
any more evidence, maintaining that they had made out 
their case at the first hearing. saloon- prs ceharg 
up plenty of men who testified as to their respectabil EB 
but did not rebut the evidence as to the violations of 
law. Licenses were granted to three of the more notori- 
ous ‘applicants. Thereupon the prominent members of 
the Law and Order Society criticised the P re in unmis- 
takable terms, alleging that political influence had been 
all-powerful, and since then the various ministerial organi- 
zations have followed in the same line. Altogether the 
judges have been placed in an unenviable position, and 
finally a tart reply has been elicited from Judge Wilson, 
to which the Rev. Dr. Wills has sent a rejoinder, and the 
end is not yet. Several of the more prominent and influ- 
ential newspapers have supported vigorously the Law and 
Order officials and the ministers. Cc. R. W. 


BOSTON. , 


Some very candil remarks were made recently by a 
well-known Catholic priest of Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
He took occasion, while addressing a Protestant anti- 
license society, to denounce certain Catholic associations, 
which are in effect, he declared, political clubs masquer- 
ading under the guise of religious bodies. He alluded iu 
particular to one such association as having a politician 
at its head, and for its ‘‘ tail” a ‘‘ spiritual dummy ”"— 
who, by-the-way, is one of his fellow-priests. These re- 
marks should perhaps have been addressed to a Catholic 
rather than to a non-Catholic audience, but they are sig- 
nificant of that liberalizing spirit which is not infrequent- 
ly found in the American branch of the Catholic Church, 
and which may be expected to become more frequent anil 
more pronounced as the earlier generation of priests pass 
away and their places are taken by native-born citizens 
of the United States. 


A great stir has been made among Massachusetts poli- 
ticians by the defection of Mr. George Frederick Williams 
from “‘ gold” to ‘‘ free silver.” He was chosen a delegate 
to the Chicago Convention upon the understanding that 
he was for gold, and his changeé-of view was not an- 
nounced till a few days before the delegates left Boston. 
Mr. Williams was a prominent mugwump, and he served 
one term in Congress as a Democrat. He is an eloquent 
speaker,a man of much energy and courage, and he has 
been very prominent asa reformer. His change of mind 
may have been sincere, but it came at an unfortunate mo- 
ment. He explained his position by saying: ‘‘ The time 
has come for a great popular uprising. ... Under our pres- 
ent monetary system the Belmonts and the Morgans can 
create a panic, and, on Mr. Morgan’s own admission, they 


threatened Mr. Cleveland with one, and forced him to buy 


gold... . It is time that there was a change in our fuogeen 
he should be found “ in. the 
ranks, battling for the cause of the people against 


But shy did he not discover all this before? The fact 
probably is not that Mr. Williams is wilfully and con- 
sciously a turncoat, but that, being an ambitious man, 
very confident of his own good intentions, and somewhat 
hasty, he has persuaded himself that the path of seeming 
self-interest is also, for him, the path of duty. He has 
shown now and n a want of humor; and who 
are deficient in this sense and deficient in ype tn 
not infrequently commit the most vicious acts with the 
moet astonishing assumption of virtue. The conversion 
of Mr. Williams is more interesting as a psychological 
than as a political event. 


To those who stood beside the grave of Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, in the little cemetery on Andover Hill in 
Massachusetts, it seemed, when the earth fell upon her 
coffin, as if the classic era of American literature came 
abruptly to an end. She was the last conspicuous mem- 
ber of a family whose name is written deeply in the his- 
tory of this country, and the last of that group of authors 
who have made the literary reputation of New England 
—one might almost say of the United States. Her bod 
lies-between that of her husband, the Bev. Dr. Calvin E. 
Stowe, who died nine years ago, at the ripe age of eighty- 
five, and that of her eldest son, a student in Dartmou 
College, who was drowned in the Connecticut River thir- 


utoc- 


 ty-nine years ago. 


The Summef School at Harvard University has just 
opened, under what are usually called ‘favorable au- 
spices.” The attendance is very large, being nearly if not 
quite seven hundred. Most of the students are teachers, 
who take this opportunity to increase their efficiency, and 
the courses of study are designed especiallv for their ben- 
efit, the subjects being such as these: educatien and teach- 
ing; the teaching of physical science; the teaching of Eng- 
lish; rationa) os. empirical geography. One of the most 
interesting courses will doubtless be that upon the fine 
arts in elementary education, by Professor Charles Eliot 
Norton. Many persons in ton who are not otherwise 
members of the school have arranged to take this course. 
Professor William James will lecture upon a topic par- 
ticularly appropriate for a summer school, namely, ‘* psy- 
chology and relaxation.” 


Some old-fashioned persons might think that these hard- 
worked school-teachers—for all teachers are bard-worked 
—would be better off catching fish in mountain streams, 
or lying on the sands of the sea-shore and throwing peb- 
bles into the surf, or getting wholesome exercise out of a 

cle or a tennis uet, 

ut in these days of high pressure such reckless con- 
duct is not to be hoped for.. Some consolation, however, 
may be red from the fact that the Harvard Summer 


School is: a-‘‘ co-ed ” affair—teachers, male-and female, sit 


cheek by jowl in the lecture-rooms. A local paper states 
that these students ‘‘do not care much. for boating and 
tennis, but take their exercise chiefly in oy, roe to ob- 
jects of literary and historical interest.” 8 opens a 
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-very peciliar and brilliant light which they h 


door to romance. There must be many a pretty Yankee 
school-marm, many a pale intellectual youth, in attendance 
at the school, who will make these excursions in company, 
and after they have exhausted the ‘‘ objects of literary and 
historical interest,” as the term draws to a close, they may 
agree, like the lovers described by the Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Tabiejto take ‘‘the long walk together,” and 
thus to become graduates of that Summer School which 
Dame Nature herself conducts without the aid of lecture 

rooms or laboratories. 7 


The election of Harvard. overseers always excites a 
muttered criticism, which this year has found a voice in 
the Boston papers. It is said, and with much truth, that 
scholarship bas no representative on the board, and if lit- 
erature is recognized there, the recognition is bul scanty. 
The fact is that the overseers, though elecied by the 
alumni, are almost invariably the kind of men who find 
their most appropriate place as directors in banks, trea- 
surers of manufacturing corporations, and trustees of ruail- 
road mortgages. The selection of such men has been 
defended by some graduates on the ground that they give 
money to the university, and procure others to give it, and 
that this is the chief function of an overseer. Graduates 
who take a different view of un overseer’s duty, and who 
are not quite satisfied with the commercial theories upon 
which the university is conducted, have endeavored from 
time to time, but usyally without success, to obtrude upon 
the overseers a different element. The name of that brill- 
iant scholar Dr. William Everett has been proposed, but 


he has never been elected. More recently Mr. John E. 


Hudson, the president pf the Bell Telephone Company, a 
lawyer by profession, the first scholar in his class, if we do 
not mistake, and a man of wide reading, was suggested 
to the electors, but he was not chosen. Destiny—or the 
alumni—eeems 10 have settled upon a particular type of 
man for overseer, and one could predict with substantial 
accuracy the clubs to which he will belong, the papers 
which he will and the books which he will not read. He 
has his value as a solid figure on State Street, as an orna- 
ment to Beacon Street, as a pillar of some fashionable, or 
at least ultra-respectable, church; but he belongs to that 
class—the aristocracy of America—which was once de- 
scribed as being composed of ‘* persons who have never 
blacked their own boots, and who cannot quite sympa- 
thize with thoee who do so.” If only an element of the 
bizarre, or at least of the unconventional, could be intro- 
duced into the board; if somebody could be put there 
who had a touch of imagination, or a love of learning, or 
a respect for unremunerative scholarship, or—let us not be 
too exacting—a tasté for reading, how wholesome might 
be the effect! H. C. M. 


NEW ORLEANS. 


LourstaANa has decided to make January 19, General 
Robert E. Lee’s birthday, a public holiday. The idea of 
observing » special day in commemoration or memento of 
the Southern Confederacy was proposed only a few years 
ago, but it bas met with universal favor through the 
South. A cpnvention of Confederate veterans suggested 
June 3 as a poes holiday, it being the birthday of 
‘** Presikient” Jefferson Davis, the head and front of ‘* the 
lost cause.” But the people seem td take a different view 


of the matter, and to have selected a differeut hero. Only = \_ 


one State, Florida, has accepted the suggestion of the vet- 
erans and made June 3“ Confederate day,” while Louisiana . 
is the fifth to select Lee’s birthday instead; and this selec- 
tion is the more marked because Jefferson Davis was well 
known in New Orleans, was a frequent resident here, and 
his permanent home, Beauvoir, is practically a suburb of 
the city. Louisiana’s action has probably settled the mat- 
ter, and ‘‘ Confederpte day” will commemorate Lee in- 
stead of Davis‘as the Southern hero. 


A new battalion of militia a week is now the average in — 
New Orleans, without including the Naval Reserve, which 
is growing up like Jonah’s gourd. The latest company is 
one of Scotch Highlanders, with kilts and philibegs and a 
band of bagpipers. Inthe past twelve months the militia 
has been called out for active service half » dozen times,. 
and more than once for dangetous service in St. Jolin, 
St. Landry, and particilarly in New Orleans during the 
levee riots. As is usual when the militia loes so much 
work, the Legislature is providing for it handsomely this 
year, and the large appropriation has had the usual result 
of calling out new battalions. When all the new com- 
panies are sworn into the service, there will be just twice 
as many men as a year ago, with the i. in- 
crease in the martial ardor of the population. he trouble 
in the past has been that the ardor has-lasted_only two or 


three years. 


Tulane University is to go into the excavating business 
in conjunction with the Louisiana Historical Society, but 
near home, and not abroad. Heretofore the examination 
of Indian tombs in Louisiana has brought to light only a 
few arrow-heads and tomahawks; but such excavations |. 
as have so far been made by Professor Bayli of the Cata- 
houla mounds, which it is now proposed to examine, 
promise mucir richer results.. The men buried in these 
mounds are certainly not of the same race or civilization 
as those Indians the early French explorers met in Louisi- 
ana, and are either of a prehistoric race or an offshoot 
from the more civilized tribes of Mexico and Central 
America. It ia thought that the investigation will ex- 
plain the mystery of the Natchez Indians of early times, 
so different in race, language, and religion from the sur- 
rounding tribes. This is the first time that Tulane has 
branched out into investigations and excavations, and it 
hopes to secure returns that will do credit to its enterprise. 


The United States man-of-war Raleigh, which slipped 
up to New Orleans a few days ago, gave the city a sur- 
prise; with its search-light, one of the most powerful in 
the navy, and tly puzzled and disturbed those who 
did not go to the Chicago Exposition or failed to see the 
search-lights there... A number of ‘* back-of-town ” resi- 
dents brought in, the first night, sensational vepertp of a 

observed 
in various-places, even:on*the prairies and swamps around 
the city. Mr. Pickwick’s scientific old gentleman who 
discovered the meteor at Bristol was not half as much 
surprised as hundreds of Orleanians at this ~~ un- 


expected electric light. | WwW 
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WILLIAM F. HARRITY. 
Chairman of Democratic National Committee. 
From a Photograph by Gutekunst. 


BENJAMIN R. TILLMAN. 
Yrom a Photograph by Bell. 


RICHARD P. BLAND. 
From = Photograph by 


ARLISLE. : SENATOR WILLIAM F. VILAS. SENATOR GEORGE GRAY. WILLIAM R. MORRISON. 


SECRETARY JOHN G. C 
From a Uhotograph by Bell. From a Photograph by Bell. 


EX-GOVERNOR ROBERT E. PATTISON. SENATUR CALVIN 8. BRICE. GOVERNOR CLAUDE MATTHEWS. SENATOR ARTHUR P. GORMAN. i 
From a Photograph by Bell. 
THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION, CHICAGO—SOME PROMINENT. PARTY LEADERS.—[Sex Pace 714.) 
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THE KHODYNSKY PLAIN DISASTER. 


- A number of explanations have becn attempted to 
account for the terrible tragedy which occurred on the 
Khodynsky Plain, near Moscow, on the morning of May 
30, when over three thousand Russians were crushed to 
death in a panic, but of all these speculations it is prob- 
able that the simplest has come nearest to the truth. Up 
to date no exact statement has been printed in this coun- 
try of the conditions which made it possible for such loss 
of life to occur, but with the accompanying diagram and 
a description sent by one who was present in Moscow at 
the time of the catastrophe, aud who visited the field on 
the following day, these conditions are made perfectly 
clear. 

Roughly described, the Khodynsky Plain consists of a 
flat stretch of ground varying from fifty to seventy-five 
rards in width, running alongside of which is a sort of 
breed ravine some five or six yards deep, which has been 
made by digging away sand used in the construction of 
Moscow’s streets. The sides of this ravine are steep, aud 
the ditch itself is about a hundred feet wide, resembling 
a dry river-bed. On the other side of the depression 
is the site of an exhibition which was held in 1891, and 
there two deep wells were dug at the time, and were 
afterwards covered with boards and a thin layer of earth. 
Some hundred and fifty booths were built parallel to this 
ravine and about thirty yards away from it. These shan- 
ties were separated from one another by a space of about 
six feet, and made a sort of barrier along that side of the 
Plain. Here were stored the thousands of bundles which 
were to be distributed to the people. In each bundle 
there was a piece of cake, 2 bag of candy, a goblet bear- 
ing the Czar's monogram, and a sausage, the total value 
of which was perhaps twenty-five cents. These bundles 
were to be distributed through little windows in the sides 
of the booths, and the plan was to have the populace pass 
between the shanties from the Plain, where they were gath- 
ered, each man receiving his bundle as he passed a window. 

The crowd began to gather on the Khodynsky Plain as 
early as Friday, May 29, many of the people coming hun- 

dreds of miles from their 
homes. A rumor, which 
it was found impossible 
to down, had been circu- 
lated that the Czar would 
give a cow or a horse 
to every Russian present, 
and as a result thousands 
of peasants brought ropes 
nad halters along with 
them. Besides these coun- 
try folk there was the rab- 
ble from Moscow, hun- 
dreds of criminals that 
had just been pardoned by the Czar and turned out of 
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prison, and any number of thieves and thugs, which such ~ 


an occasion naturally attracts, 

The authorities had thought that it would be best to make 
no show of military or police force on the Plain, so that 
the people might feel more free to indulge in the games 
and sports that were being provided for them; and conse- 
quently only a small number of officers were stationed 
there, and these were drawn up as a sort of cordon within 
a few yards of, and along a line parallel to, the distributin 


‘booths. This cordon was established on Friday night, an 


by-that time there were from thirty thousand to fifty thou- 
sand people gathered on the Plain. The distribution of 
presents had been-announced to begin at ten o’clock on Sat- 
urday morning. Toward dawn several companies of fire- 
men, with their engines and ladder-wagons, were sent out 
from Moscow, to be present in case fire should occur in the 
wooden shanties, As the firemen passed along the line of 
booths they called out to the men inside to give them their 
packages, claiming that they as well as the crowd had a 
right to the Czar’s bounty, and stating that their duties 
later’ in the day would prevent them from falling in line 


to receive the gifts. The distributers, most unfortunate-. 


ly, acceded to these demands, and tossed out bundles to 
the firemen. 

When the people in the front ranks of the vast swarm that 
stood on the Plain and stretched for half a mile back across 
the ravine saw this they expostulated, and claimed that 
they had been waiting almost two days for their presents, 
and clamored for the distribution to begin at once. Those 
in the front ranks became unruly, aud were soon ungovern- 
able. Those behind, hearing a commotion, tried to move 
closer to the booths, and ina few moments the police were 
utterly unable to manage the thousands in front of them. 
It was just getting daylight, and those in the rear, who 
kuew that the distribution 
was not to begin until ten 
o'clock, but who could tell 
from the yells of those in 
front that something was 
happening, made efforts 
to close up, in order that 
they might see what was 
going on. The men inside 
the booths lost their heads, 
and supposed that they 
could put a stop to the 
excitement by throwing 
out a few bundles to ap- 
pease those in the front ranks. No sooner had they done 
this than the cordon of police was swept off its feet by 
the crowd, and the catastrophe had begun. 

The dashing of the front ranks into the booths started 
the onward motion of the vast throng, and as the people 
stampeded down the banks of the ravine and struggled to 
climb the opposite embankment, loud cries of fear and 
pain were heard from those in the very middle of the 
throng. The great weight of humanity had broken 
through the thin covers over the two old wells already 
mentioned, and as those further in the rear surged forward 
they swept others into these deep holes, where five or six 
hundred people met their death from suffocation. Not 
until these Wells were filled with human bodies even with 
—— of the Plain did this terrible incident come to 
a ciose. 

‘The position of the booths had been chosen, from its 
slight eminence in the Plain over the ravine, with the 
idea that it would be safer for the crowd to advance 
slowly up an incline. The result was just the opposite. 
The downward rush into the ditch caused but few victims, 
but the ascent was as murderous as the storming of a for- 
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PLAN OF TIFE KHODYNSKY PLAIN. 


tress. Men, women, and children were crushed in the 
crevices and inequalities of the rising ground and trodden 
down. Whoever stumbled was lost. Whoever tried to 
step over a fallen one found himself borne down by the 
thousands behind him. Like drowning people, those 
who had fallen grabbed at the legs and feet of the oth- 
ers, and those who still maintained their upright position 
fought and kicked against them in order to save them- 
selves. As the crowd e jammed up against the 
booths, men and women were piled one on top of another, 
just as the water of a torrent heaps itself up against the 
piers of a bridge. Young men who were stronger than 
their fellows climbed upon the shoulders and heads of 
their neighbors, and scrambled to the edge of the seething 
mass in this way. 

The greatest mortality occurred between the booths and 
the ravine. There were almost three thousand bodies re- 
ported in the official count, and of these only thirteen hun- 
dred were identified. In most every instance death was 
due to suffocation or to internal injuries. Besides the 
dead there were about a thousand wounded, who were 
taken to the hospitals in or near Moscow. 

Such a catastrophe is without precedent in the history 
of the world. A crowd seems to be more dangerous and 
more terrible than the elements, and it is certainly just as 
ungovernable. 


ANENT “MEN’S HATS. 
BY G. T. FERRIS, 


Tuis is not a historical discursus, nor a aagment of 
a new Sartor Resartus. Surely the old lion of Chelsea 
would have belched a guffaw of Homeric laughter at such 
a flippant treatment of his great theme. et while one 
sauuters through ‘“‘ Rag Fair” he may find some shreds of 
the philosophy of clothes even in hats. For a hundred 
years the stiff hat, a hideous structure covered with fur, 
silk, cloth, or felt, of different shapes at different periods, 
but all of them ungainly, has been the distinctive head- 
ar of the man of fashion, or of any one ambitious for 
is social brevet. In vain has the westhetic critic shot his 
arrows at the shining mark, stigmatizing an ugliness at 
variance with every correct law of personal adornment. 
In vain the utilitarian has railed at the obstinate tile as an 
article of wear which to discomfort adds failure in the 
rotection of the face from sun or rain, a monstrosity as 
nept as the vermiform appendix. Yet it holds its Gibral- 
tar impregoable inst the batteries of wit and logic, 
while the soft hat has to sneak its way through the world 
or to retire to country life. The wearers of the latter are 
incontinently set down as artist or author ‘‘ fellows,” or, 
if not excused by this concession of an eccentric right, at 
least people more or less tainted with plebeian affinities, 
unless they are such great personages that they can wear 
anything. The rule holds even more strongly in Eng- 
land and France, where the etiquette of dress is stretched 
to its highest tension. Indeed, one may say that what cov- 
ers the skull is almost of more importance than what the 
skull covers. Only a Gladstone, a Tennyson, or a Roths- 
— would dare to parade in Rotten Row with a soft 
at, 
The displacement of the soft hat by its stiff-brimmed 
rival as the fashionable head -gear has a raison d’étre more 
Vital than the caprice which dictates so many of the laws 
of dress. The root of the thing burrows deeply into the 
past of social evolutions, and the fact turns out an illumi- 
nating fossil. Two hundred years ago the gentieman’s 
hat par excellence was the wide-brimmed soft hat. This 
was the period when men treated women with a deferen- 
tial courtesy almost fantastic among the upper classes. 
There was a great glitter of chivalry on the surface, how- 
ever hollow the reality. The bow was almost to the earth, 
and the plumed head-gear was removed with a wide sweep 
of the arm which traversed a graceful agmnicircle. To 
make his obeisance to a woman properly, and to disen- 
gage his rapier on the duelling-ground with a flourish 
which sent the scabbard whirling a dozen yards away, 
were accomplishments no “‘ pretty fellow ” could dispense 
with. Generations rolled on and became more practical, 
the interests of life more busy and complex, the attitude 
toward women much modified. Men began to. think of 
women rather as creatures of every-day use and value, 
with a finger in the common pie whose dainty tip would 
have been thought stained beyond cleaning at an earlier 
period by such contact. This of course does not apply 
to the wife and daughter of Hob or Jacques, but to the 
feminine-world where the observance of formal courtesy 
was fixed by social law. It was no longer Cynthia, as 
Propertius described his sweetheart, 


“Cynthia forma potens, Cynthia muita levis,” 


‘‘a shape of power” whose sceptre was in the kingdom 
of coquetry and intrigue. The airy goddess had come 
down from her perch, and become something which man 
dimly recognized as cut right out from under his own 
fifth rib. With this descent of divinity the profoundly 
differential ¢ soon varied to suit the change in the 
spirit behind it. ‘‘ What a topsy-turvy show, to be sure, 
the fine world has got,” wrote Horace Walpole to Sir Hor- 
ace Mann iu one of those amusing letters of the earlier 
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Georgian epoch, “since the women would be at every- 
thing!"—the great modern agitation had begun to make a 
ripple even then. ‘‘The pert minxes, from her Hajest ’s 
maid of honor down to Incognita who smirks and giggles 
under her mask at Ranelagh, would thrust their pretty 
noses into men’s business aud be hanged to’em. They 
will be for Parliament next. I can scarcely raise my hat 
to these mincing busy bodics.” 

The chapeau had then been substituted for the soft 
wide-brimmed covering, and the mode of salutation was 
far less emphatic. Instead of the profound bow with the 
exaggerated swing of the arm, the cocked hat was held 
above the head, and there was a half flexure of the upper 
part of the body. The reason for the sequence in the hat 
fashion becomes evident with a little thought. One can 
remove the hat with a soft brim from the head with a 
sweeping gesture in a ceful and gallant style. To 
merely raise such a hat from the head without being be- 
trayed into a motion clownishly awkward, which no man 
of fashion could endure, is very difficult. It needed to 
be manageably firm and stiff, not flexible, and the cocked 
hat answered the need. 

As time passed, new forces shook the civilized world 
with a series of earthquakes, and they helped the alread 
active tendency of woman to advance her tentacles. Old- 
fashioned forms of courtesy and gallantry decayed more 
and more as society fitted itself to the notion that woman, 
after all, was a vessel] moulded of the same clay, even 
though the pitcher would get smashed when it went to 
the well too often. The deliberate courtly raising of the 
hat from the head, with the full half flexure, which was 
the proper mode in our grandfather’s time, was too defer- 
ential to suit the new good-natured spirit of camaraderie 
which woman's pushing demands enforced on the other 
sex. Why not treat her in the same easy-going way as 
man would treat man? So the narrow stiff-brimmed hat 
got itself evolved as the head-gear of handiest use for the 
Seay of the new and less gracious salutation, which 

or the last half-century has declined into a mere hat-tip- 

ping and a jerk of the head or bobtailed bow. Still, evo- 
ution is in progress, and extremes may yet meet, as they 
have done many a time before. If social change proceeds 
on the same lines, women will by-and-by have lost all 
claim for superior reverence, and the soft hat may become 
fashionable again, for it will not be necessary to do more 
than nod. Hine illa lachryma. 


THE LIBERAL VICTORY IN CANADA. 


THE gencral elections in Canada were held on June 23, 
and resulted in the overthrow of the Conservative party, 
which, with the exception of the years from 1874 to 1878, 
has held power since the union of the provinces in 1867. 
The Liberal victory was an emphatic one. The new House 
of Commons will be made up of 118 Liberals, 88 Couser- 
vatives, and 8 Independents, the last being in the main 
allica of the Liberals. The election is a notable one for 
many reasons, The protective tariff imposed by Sir Jolin 
Macdonald in 1879, as amt! known as the N.P. (Na- 
tional Policy), was condemned, and the Liberal policy of 
a tariff for revenue only approved. A second point at 
issue between the two parties was the Manitoba school 
question. The Conservatives were in favor of coercive 
legislation by the Domiuion Parliament imposing sepa-. 
rate schools on the province of Manitoba. The Liberals 
were opposed to this course, and pledged themsélves to 


HON. WILFRID LAURIER. 
The New Premier of Canada. 


secure an amicable solution of the difficulty by concilia- 
tory methods. The Tupper government on this account 
had the active support of many dignitaries of the Roman 
Catholic Church, who in some cases took extreme ground 
in its favor. Archbishop Langevin preached a series 
of sermons in Quebec province in which he denounced 
the Liberals. Bishop Lafleche, of Three Rivers, in a ser- 
mon which was largely used as a campaign document, 
charged Mr. Laurier, the Liberal leader, with being a rec- 
reant Catholic, and warned his flock that to vote for his 
candidates would be to commit a mortal sin. Bishop 
Cameron made the same statement in a letter which was 
read throughout his diocese, and gave specific instruc- 
tions that votes were to be cast for a candidate whom he 
named. In Portneuf County, where Sir Henri Joly de 
Lotbiniére, a distinguished French Protestant, was the Lib- 
eral candidate, the curés threatened his supporters with 
ecclesiastical pains and penalties. All over Quebec much 
the same kind of clerical intimidation prevailed. Not- 
withstanding this, however, the Liberals swept the prov- 
ince from end to end, electing 49 of their candidates as 
against 16 Conservatives. The racial enthusiasm aroused 
by Mr. Laurier’s leadership proved irresistible, even 
against the power of the hierarchy. 
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Mr. Laurier, who will be called upon to form a new 
administration, will be the seventh Canadian Premier. He 
is a French Canadian, is a lawyer living and practisin 
his profession at Arthabaskaville in this province, and fs 
now in his fifty-sixth year, though he looks ten some 
younger. Twenty-six years he entered public life as 
a member of the Gnohed Legisiature; three years later he 
became a Dominion member; from 1877 to 1878 he was a 
cabinet minister; from 1878 to 1888, leader of the French 
Liberal opposition; and since the latter date, leader of the 
Dominion Liberal party. He has been for twenty years 
the greatest of Canadian orators, and the Liberal turn- 
over is largely due to the platform addresses which he 
has made in all parts of Canada during the last two years. 
As a Parliamentary tactician and party leader he has had 
no rival since the death of Sir John Macdonald, whom he 
resembles in many ways. The French Canadians recog- 
nize in him the greatest man yet produced by their race; 
but their loyalty to him, passionate though it is, is not 
greater than that of the English Liberals, who were long 
ago captivated by the singular charm of his personality. 
He is married, but childless; his wife belongs to the La- 
fontaine family, which sixty 


ears ago the French 
Liberals a leader whose name is still cherished by them. 


THE LANDLORD AT LION’S HEAD.* 


BY @V. D. HOWELLS, 


Autuor or “A Hazarp or New Fortunss,” Quarry 
or Mercy,” atc. 
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IX. 


ESTOVER received next spring the = 
for an advertisement from Mrs. Durgin, 
which she asked to have him put in some 
paper for her. She said that her son Jack- 
son had written it out, and Westover found 

it so well written out that he had scarcely to change the 

wording. It offered the best of farm-board, with plent 

of milk and eggs, berries and fruit, for five dollars a mo 
at Lion’s Head Farm, and it claimed for the farm the 
merit of the finest vicw of the celebrated Lion's Head 

Mountain. It was signed, as her letter was signed, ‘‘ Mrs. 

J. M. Durgin,” with her post-office address, and it gave 

Westover as a reference. 

The letter was in the same handwriting as the advertise- 
ment, which he took to be that of Jackson Durgin. It 
enclosed a dollar note to pay for three insertions of the 
advertisement in the Hvening Transcript, and it ended, 
almost casually : ‘‘ 1 do net know as you have heard that 
my husband, James Monroe Durgin, passed to spirit life 
this spring. My son wil! help me to run the house.” 

This death could not move Westover more than it had 
apparently moved the widow. During the three weeks 
he had passed under his roof, he had scarcely exchanged 
three words with James Monroe Durgin, who remained 
to him an impression of large, round, dull hlue eyes, a 
stubbly upper lip, and cheeks and chin tagged with coarse 
hay-colored beard. The impression was so largely the 
impression that he had kept of the dull blue eyes and the 
gaunt, slanted figure of Andrew Jackson Durgin, that he 
could not be very distinct in his sense of which was now 
the presence, and which the absence. He remembered 
with an effort that the son’s beard was straw-colored, but 
he had to make no effort to recall the robust~effect 
of Mrs. Durgin and her youngest son. He wondered 
now; as he had often wondered before, whether she knew 
of the final violence which had avenged the boy for the 
prolonged strain of self-repression Jeff inflicted upon him 
during Westover’s stay at the farm. After several im- 
pulses to go back and beat him, to follow him to school 
and expose him to the teacher, to write to his mother and 
tell her of his misbehavior, Westover had decided to do 
nothing. As he had come off unhurt in person and prop- 
erty, he could afford to be more generously amused than 
if he had suffered damage in either. The more he thought 
of the incident, the more he was disposed to be lenient 
with the boy, whom he was aware of having baffled and 
subdued by his superior wit and virtue in perhaps intol- 
erable measure. He could not quite make out that it was 
an act of bad faith; there was no reason to think that the 
good-natured things the fellow had done, the constant 
little offices of zeal and friendliness, were less sincere than 
this violent outbreak. 

The letter from Lion’s Head Farm brought back his 
three weeks there very vividly, and made Westover wish 
he was going there for the summer. But he was going 
over to France for an indefinite period of work in the 
only air where he believed modern men were doing good 
things in the right way. He had had a sale, in the win- 
ter, and he had sold pictures enough to provide the means 
for this sojourn abroad; though his Lion’s Head Moun- 
tain had not brought the two hundred and fifty or three 
hundred dollars he had hoped for. It brought ony 
a hundred and sixtv; but the time had almost come al- 
realy when Westover thought it brought too much. 
Now, the letter from Mrs. Durgin reminded him that he 
had never sent her the photograph of the picture which 
he had promised her. He encased the photograph at 
once, and wrote to her with many avowals of contrition 
for his neglect, and strong regret that he was not soon to 
see the original of the painting again. He paid a decent 
reverence to the bereavement she had suffered, and he 
sent his regards to all, especially his comrade Jeff, whom 
he advised to keep out of the apple-orchard. 

Five years later Westover came home in the first week 
of a gasping August, whose hot breath thickened round 
the Cunarder before she got half-way up the harbor. He 
waited only to see his pictures through the custom-house, 
and then he left for the mountains. The mountains 
meant Lion’s Head for him, and eight hours Jater he was 
dismounting from ihe train at a station on the road which 
had been pushed through on a new line within four miles 
of the farm. It was called Lion’s Head House, now, as 
he read on the side of the moyntain-wagon which he saw 
waiting at the platform, and hé knew at a glance that it 
was Jeff Durgin who wus coming forward to meet him 
and tuke his hand-bag. 

The boy had been the prophecy of the man in even a 
disappointing degree. Westover had fancied his growing 

* Begun in Haurer'’s No, 2063. 
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up to the height of his father and brother, but Jeff Dur- 
gin’ stalwart frame was notable for strength rather than 
ight. He could not have been taller than his mother, 
whose stature was above the standard of her sex, but he 
was massive without being bulky. His chest was deep, 
his square shoulders b , his powerful legs bore him 
with a backward bulge of the calves that showed through 
his shapely trousers ; he caught up the trunks and threw 
them into the baggage- wagon with a swelling of the 
muscles on his short thick arms which pulled his coat 
sleeves from his heavy wrists and broad, short hands. 

He had given one of these to Westover to shake when 
they met, but with something conditional in his welcome, 
and with a look which was not so much furtive as latent. 
The thatch of yellow hair he used to wear was now crop 
close to his skull, which was a sort of dun-color; and _ it 
had some drops of sweat along the lighter edge where his 
hat had shaded his forehead. He put his hat on the seat 
between himself and Westover, and drove away from the 
station bareheaded, to cool himself after his bout with the 
baggage, which was following more slowly in its wagon. 
There was a good deal of it, and there were half a dozen 

ple, women of course, going to Lion’s Head House. 
estover climbed to the place beside Jeff to let them have 
the other two seats to themselves, and to have a chance of 
talking; but the Jadies had to be quieted in their several 
anxieties concerning their ge, and the letters and tel- 
egrams they had sent about their rooms, before they set- 
tled down to an exchange of apprehensions among them- 
selves, and left Jeff Durgin free to listen to Westover. 

‘I don’t know but J ought to have telegraphed you that 
I was coming,” Westover said, ‘‘ but I couldn’t realize that 
you were doing things on the hotel scale. Perhaps you 
won't have room for me?” 

**Guess we can put you up,” said Jeff. 

“No chance of getting my old room, I suppose?” 

“IT shouldn’t wonder. If there’s any one in it, I guess 
mother could change ’em.” 

‘Is that so?” asked. Westover, with a liking for he- 
ing liked, which his tone exp . ‘*How is your 
mother?” 

Jeff seemed to think a moment before he answered : 

** Just exactly the same!” 

** A little older?” 

** Not as I can see.” 

**Does she hate keeping a hotel as badly as she ex- 
pected ?” 

**That’s what she says,” answered Jeff, with a twinkle. 
All the time, while he was talking with Westover, he was 
breaking out to his horses, which he governed with his 
voice, trotting them up hill and down, and walking them 
on the short, infrequent levels, in the mountain fashion. 

Westover almost feared to ask, ‘‘ And how is Jackson?” 

‘*First rate. That is, for him. He’s as well as ever he 
was, I guess, and he don’t appear a day older. You're 
changed some,” Jeff said, with a look round at Westover. 

‘* Yes; I’m twenty-nine, now, and I wear a heavier 
beard.” Westover noticed that Jeff was clean shaved of 
any sign of an approaching beard, and artistically he re- 
joiced in the fellow’s young, manly beauty, which was 
very regular {nd sculpturesque. ‘ You're about eigh- 
teen?” 


‘* Nearer nineteen.” 
“Ts Jackson as much interested in the other world as he 


at 

“IT guess he keeps it up with Mr. Whitwell. He don’t 
say much about it at home. He keeps all the books, and 
helps mother run the house. She couldn't very well get 
along without him.” 

‘* And where do you come in?” 

‘* Well, 1 look after the transportation,” said Jeff, with 
na nod toward his horses. ‘‘ When I'm at home, that is. 
I’ve been at the Academy in Lovewell the last three winters, 
and that means a good piece of the summer too, first 
and last. But I guess I'll let mother talk to you about 
that.” 

** Allright,” said Westover. ‘‘ What I don’t know about 
education isn’t worth knowing.” 

Jeff laughed, and said to the off horse, which seemed to 
know that he was meant, ‘‘ Get up, there!” 

Cynthia? Is Cynthia at home?” Westover asked. 

‘Yes. They’re all down in the little wood - colored 
house, yet. Cynthia teaches winters, and summers she 
helps mother. She has charge of the dining-room.” 

** Does Franky cry as much as ever ?” 

“No. Frank’sa fine boy. He’s in the house too. Kind 
of bell-boy.” 

**And you haven’t worked Mr. Whitwell in, anywhere?” 

‘* Well, he talks to the ladies, and takes parties of ’em 
mountain-climbing. I guess we couldn’t get along with- 
out Mr. Whitwell. He talks religion to’em.” He casta 
mocking glance at Westover over his shoulder. ‘‘ Wo- 
men seem to like religion, whether they belong to church 
or not.” 

” Westover laughed, and asked, “And Fox? How’s 
ox?” 

‘* Well,” said Jeff, ‘‘ we had to give Fox away. He was 
always cross with the boarders’ children. My brother was 
on from Colorado, and he took Fox back with him.” 

‘**T didn’t suppose,” said Westover, ‘' that I should have 
been sorry to miss Fox. But I guess I shall be.” 

Jeff seemed to enjoy the implication of his words. 
wasn’t a bad dog. He was stupid.” 

When they arrived at the foot of the lane, mounting to 
the farm, Westover saw what changes had been made in 
the house. There were large additions, tasteless and 
characterless, but giving the rooms that were needed. 
There was a vulgar modernity in the new parts, expressed 
with a final intensity in the four-light windows, which are 
esteemed the last word of domestic architecture in the 
ary Jeff said ae as they approached the house, 
but Westover said, ‘‘ Weill, you’ve certainly prospered. 
You're quite magnificent !” 

They reached the old level in front of the house, arti- 
ficially widened out of his remembrance, with a white 
flag-pole planted at its edge, and he looked up at the front 
of the house, which was unchanged, except that it had 
been built a story higher back of the old front, and dis- 
covered the window of his old room. He could hardly 
wait to get his greetings over with Mrs. Durgin and Jack- 
son, who both showed a decorous pleasure and surprise at 
his coming, before he asked, ‘‘ And coy/d you let me have 
my own room, Mrs. Durgin?” 
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“Why, yes,” she said. ‘‘If you don’t want something 
a little nicer.” 

- don’t believe you’ve got anything nicer,” Westover 
8a 

“All right, if you think so,” she retorted. 


have the old room, anyway.” 


** You can 


x. 


Westover could not have said he felt very much at 

home on his first sojourn at the farm, or that he had cared 

tly for the Durgins. But now he felt very much at 
10me, and as if he were in the hands of friends. 

It was toward the close of the afternoon that he arrived, 
and he went in promptly to the meul that was served 
shortly after. He found that the farm-house had not 
evolved so far in the direction of a hotel as to have reach- 
ed*the stage of a late dinner. It was tea that he sat 
down to, but when he asked if there were not something 
hot, after listening to a catalogue of the cold meats, the 
spectacled waitress behind his chair demanded, with the 
air of putting him on his honor, ‘‘ You among those that 
came this afternoon?’ 

Westover claimed to be of the new arrivals. 

“Well, then, you can have steak or chops, and baked 

tatoes,” 

He found the steak excellent, though succinct, and he 
looked round in the distinction it conferred upon him, on 
the older guests, who were served with cold ham, tongue, 
and corned beef. He had expected to be appointed his 
place by Cynthia Whitwell, but Jeff came to the dining- 
room with him, and showed him to the table he occupied, 
with an effect of doing him special credit. 

From his impressions of the berries, the cream, the 
toast, and the tea, as well as the steak, he decided that on 
the gastronomic side there could be no question but the 
Durgins knew how to keep a hotel; and his further ac- 
quaintance with the house and its appointments confirmed 
him in his belief. All was very simple, but sufficient : 
and no guest could have truthfully claimed that he was 
stinted in towels, in water, in lamp-light, in the quality or 
quantity of bedding, in hooks for clothes, or wardrobe or 
bureau room. Westover made Mrs. Durgin his sincere 
compliments on her success as sat fn the old parlor, 
which she bad kept for herself muck ‘nit. former state, 
and she accepted thei: with simple satisfrots 

But I don't know I shonid ever bac the con 
try it, if it hadn't been for you happentee along fust wi 
you did,” she said. 

** Then I’m the founder of your for) 
“If you want to call them fortum 
plain. It’s been a fight, but I guess we've cot the best o: 
it. The house is full, and we're turnin’ folks .wiy | 
He they can’t say that at the big hotels they use! : 
drive over from to see Lion’s Head at the farm.” Sire 
gave a low, comfortable chuckle, and told Westover of 
the struggle they had made. It was an interesting story 
and pathetic, like all stories of human endeavor: the ef. 
forts of the most selfish ambition have something of this 
interest; and the struggle of the Durgins had the grace of 

their wish to keep their home. - 

** And is Jeff as well satisfied as the rest?” Westover 
asked after other talk and comment on the facts. 

* Too much so,” said Mrs. Durgin. ‘I should like to 
talk with you about Jeff, Mr. Westover; you and him 
was always such friends.” 

** Yes,” said Westover ; ‘‘I shall be glad if I can be of 
use to you.” 

** Why it’s just this. I don’t see why Jeff shouldn't do 
something besides keep a hotel.” 

Westover’s eyes wandered to the photograph of his 
painting of Lion’s Head which hung over the mantel- 

iece, in what he felt to be the place of the greatest honor 
in the whole house, and a sudden fear came upon him 
that perhaps Jeff had developed an artistic talent in the 
belief of his family. But he waited silently to hear. 

“ We did think that before we got through the improve- 
ments last spring a year ago, we should have to get the 
savings-bank to put a mortgage on the place, but we had 
just enough to start the season with, and we thought we 
would try to pull through. We had a splendid season, 
and made money, and this year we're doin’ so well that I 
ain’t afraid for the future any more, and I want to give Jeff 
a chance in the world. I want he should go to college.” 

Westover felt all the boldness of the aspiration, but it 
was at least not in the direction of art. ‘‘ Wouldn't you 
rather miss him in the management?” 

‘*We should, some. But he would be here the best part 
of the summer, in his vacatiqns, and Jackson and I are 
full able to run the house without him.” 

‘** Jackson seems very well,” said Westover, evasively. 

“‘He’s better. He’s only thirty-four years eld. His 
father lived to be sixty, and he had the same*kind. Jeff 
tell you he had been at Lovewell Academy ?” 

“Yes; he did.” 

‘He done well, there. All his teachers that \he ever 
had,” Mrs. Durgin went on, with the mother-pride that 
soon makes itself tiresome to the listener, ‘said Jeff done — 
well at school when he had a mind to, and at the Academy 
he studied real hard. I guess,” said Mrs. Durgin, with 
her chuckle, ‘‘that he thought that was goin’ to be the 
end of it. One thing,-he had to keep up with Cynthy, 
and that put him on his pride. You seen Cynthy yet?” 

‘*No. Jeff told me she was in charge of the dining- 
room.” : 

‘*]T guess J’m in charge of the whole house,” said Mrs. 
Durgin. ‘‘Cynthy’s the housekeeper, though. She's a 
fine girl, and a smart girl,” said Mrs. Durgin, with a visi- 
ble relenting from some grudge, ‘* and she'll do well wher- 
ever you put her. She went tothe Academy the first two 
winters Jeff did. We've about scooped in the whole 
Whitwell family. Franky’s here, and his f:ither’s—well, 
his father’s kind of philosopher to the lady boarders.” 
Mrs. Durgin laughed, and Westover laughed with her. 
“Yes, I want Jeff should go to college, and I want he 
should be a lawyer.” 

Westover did not find that he had anything useful to 
say to this; 3o he said, ‘‘ I've no doubt it’s better than be- 
ing a painter.” 

‘‘I’m not so sure; three hundred dollars for a little 
thing like that.” She indicated the photograph of his 
Lion’s Head, and she was evidently so proud of it that he 
reserved for the moment the truth as to the price he had 
got for the painting. ‘‘I was surprised’ when you sent me 
a photograph full as big. I don't let every one in here, 
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“HE SAW THE GIRL IN THE MORNING. SHE MET HIM AT THE DOOR OF TIIE DINING ROOM.” 


but a good many of the ladies are artists themselves— 
amatures, [ guéss—and first and last they all want to see 
it. I guess they'll all want to see you, Mr. Westover. 
They'll be zild, as they call it, when they know you're in 
the house. Yes, I mean Jeff shall go to college.’ 

** Bowdoin, or—Dartmouth?” Westover suggested. 

** Well, I guess you'll think I’m about as forth-putting 
as I was when I wanted you to give me a three-hundred- 
dollar picture for a weck’s board.” 

‘*I only got a hundred and sixty, Mrs. Durgin,” said 
Westover conscientiously. 

‘Well, it's a shame. Any rate, three hundred’s the 
»rice to allmy boarders. My, if I’ve told that story once, 
i guess I’ve told it fifty times!” q 

Mrs. Durgin laughed at herself jollily, and Westover 
noted how prosperity had changed her. It had freed her 
tongue, it had brightened ber humor, it had cheered her 
heart; she had put on flesh, and her stalwart frame was 
now a far greater bulk than he remembered. 

“ Well, there!” she said. ‘‘ The long and the short of it 
is, I want Jeff should go to Harvard.” 

He commanded himself to say, “I don't see why he 
shouldn't.” 

Mrs. Durgit called out, ‘‘Come in, Jackson.” and West- 
over looked round and saw the elder son like a gaunt 
shadow in the doorway. ‘I’ve just got where I've told 
Mr. Westover where I want Jeff should go. It don’t seem 
to have ca’d him off his feet, any, either.”’ 

‘‘I presume,” said Jackson, coming in, and sitting 
lankly down in the feather-cushioned rocking-chair which 
his mother pushed towards him with her foot, ‘* that the 
expense would be more at Harvard than it would at the 
other colleges.” 

‘‘If you want the best you got to pay for it,” said Mrs. 
Durgin. 

‘* | suppose it would cost more,” Westover answered 
Jackson's conjecture. ‘‘I really don’t know much about 
it. One hears tremendous stories at Boston of the rate of 
living among the swell students in Cambridge. People 
talk of five thousand a year, and that sort of thing.” 


Mrs. Durgin her lips, after catching her breath. 


‘*But I fancy that it’s largely talk. 1 have a friend whose 
son went through Harvard for a thousand a year, and I 
know that many fellows do it for much less.” 

‘‘T guess we can manage to let Jeff have a thonsand a 
year,” said Mrs. Durgin, proudly, ‘‘ and not scrimp very 
much, either.” 

She looked at her elder son, who said: ‘‘I don’t be- 
lieve but what we could. It’s more of a question with 
me what sort of influence Jeff would come under there. 

‘I think he’s pretty much spoilt here!” ; 

** Now, Jackson!” said his mother. 

**T’ve heard,” said Westover, ‘‘ that Harvard takes the 
nonsense out of aman. I can’t enter into what you say, 
and it isn’t my affair; but in regard to influence at Har- 
vard, it depends upon the set Jeff is thrown with, or 
throws himself with. So, at least, I infer from what I’ve 
heard my friend say of his son there. There are hard- 

“working sets, loafing sets, and fast sets ; and I suppose it 


isn’t different at Harvard in such matters from other col- 


leges.’ 

‘lice. Durgin looked a little grave. ‘‘Of course,” she 
suid, “we don’t know anybody at Cambridge, except 
some ladies that boarded with us one summer, and I 
shouldn’t want to ask any favor of them. The trouble 
would be to get Jeff started right.” 

Westover surmised a good many things, but in the ab- 
sence of any confidences from the Durgins, he could not 
know just how much Jackson meant in saying that Jeff 
was pretty much spoiled, or how little. At first, from 
Mrs. Durgin’s prompt protest, he fancied that Jacksou 
meant that the boy had been over-indulged by his mother. 
‘**T understand,” he said, in default of something else to 
say, ‘* that the requirements at Harvard are pretty severe.” 

‘* He’s passed his preliminary examinations,” said Jack- 
son, With a touch of hauteur, ‘‘ and I guess he can enter 
this fall, if we should so decide. He’ll have some condi- 
tions,-prob'ly, but none but what he can work off, 1 guess.” 

‘*Then, if you wish to have him go to college, by all 
means let him go to Harvard, I should say. It’s our 
great university, and our oldest. I’m not a college man 
myself, but if I were, I should wish to have been a Har- 
vard man. If Jeff has any nonsense in him, it will take it 
out ; and I don’t believe there’s anything in Harvard, as 
Harvard, to make him worse.” 

‘** That’s what we both think,” said Jackson. 

**]’ve heard,” Westover continued, and he rose and 
stood, while he spoke, ‘‘ that Harvard’s like the world A 
man gets on there on the same terms that he gets on in 
the world. He has to be a man, and he’d better be a gen- 
tleman.” 

Mrs. Durgin still looked serious. ‘‘Have you come 
back to Boston for good, now? Do you expect to be 
there right along ?” 

‘“‘T’ve taken a studio there. Yes, I expect to be in Bos- 
ton,now. I’ve taken to teaching, and I fancy I can make 
a living. If Jeff comes to Cambridge, and I cau be of 
auy use—” 

‘* We should be ever so much obliged to you,” said his 
mother with an air of great relief. 

at all. I shall be very Your mountain air 
is drugging me, Mrs. Durgin. I shall have to say good- 
night, or I shall tumble asleep before I get upstairs. Oh, 
I can find the way, I guess; this part of the house seems 
the same.” 

He got away from them, and with the lamp that Jack- 
son gave him, found his way to his room. A few mo- 
ments later some one knocked at his door, aud a boy stood 
there with a pitcher. ‘‘ Some ice-water, Mr. Westover ?” 

“Why, is that you, Franky? I’m glad to see you 
again. How are you?’ 

‘I’m pretty well,” said the boy, shyly. He was a very 
handsome little fellow of distinctly dignified presence, 
and Westover was aware at once that here was not a sub- 
rg for patronage. ‘‘Is there anything else you want, 

r. Westover? Matches, or soap, or anything?’ He 
put the pitcher down and gave a keen glance round the 
room. 
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‘“‘No, everything seems to be here, Frank,” said West- 
over. 

‘** Well, good-night,” said the boy, and he slipped out, 
quietly closing the door after him. ' 

Westover pushed up his window, and looked at Lion’s 
Head in the moonlight. It slumbered as if with the sleep 
of centuries, austere, august. The moop rays seemed to 
break and splinter on the outline of the liou-shape, and 
left all the mighty mass black below. 

In the old porch under his window Westover heard 
whispering. Then,‘‘ You behave yourself, Jeff Durgin!” 
came in a voice which could be no other than Cynthia 
Whitwell’s,-and Jeff Durgin’s laugh followed. 

He saw the girl in the morning. She met him at the 
door of the dining-room, and he easily found in her shy, 
proud manner, and her pure, cold beauty, the tempera- 
ment aud physiognomy of the child he remembered. She 
was tall and slim, and she heid herself straight without 
stiffness ; her face was fine, with a straight nose, and a 
decided chin, and a mouth of the same sweetness which 
looked from her still gray eyes; her hair, of the average 
brown, had a rough effect of being quickly tossed into 
form, which pleased him; as she slipped down the room 
before him to place him at table he saw that she was, as 
it were, involuntarily, unwillingly graceful. She made 
him think of a wild sweetbrier, of a hermit-thrush, but if 
there was this sort of poetic suggestion in Cynthia’s looks, 
her acts were of plain and honest prose, such as giving 
Westover the pleasantest place, the most intelligent 
waitress in the room. 

He would have liked to keep her in talk a moment, but 
she made businesslike despatch of all his allusions to the 
past, and got herself quickly away. Afterwards she 
came back to him, with the effect of having forced her- 
self to come, and the color deepened in her cheeks while 
she staid. 

She seemed glad of his being there, but helplessagainst 
the instincts or traditions that forbade her to show her 
pleasure in his presence. Her reticeuce became almost 
snubbing in its strictness, when he asked her about her 
school-teaching in the winter; but he found that she 
taught in the little school-house at the foot of the hill, 
and lived at home with her father. 

‘* And have you any bad boys that frighten little girls, 
in your school ?” he asked, jocosely. 

**] don’t know as I have,” she said, with a conscious- 
ness that flamed into her cheeks. 

ee the boys have reformed,” Westover sug- 


ar I presume,” she said, stiffly, ‘‘ that there’s room for 
improvement in every one,” and then, as if she were 
afraid he might take this personally, she looked unbap- 

y, and tried to speak of other things. She asked him if 
1e did not see a great many changes at Lion’s Head; he 
answered gravely that he wished he could have found it 
just as he left it, and then she must have thought she had 
gone wrong again, for she left him in an embarrassment 
that was pathetic, but which was charming. 

(TO BK CONTINUED.) 
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IMPRISONED IN MORRO CASTLE. 


Drawn BY CHARLES Brovanton From AND FROM Descriptions By THomas R. Dawiey, Jon.—[See Pace 710.) 


1. Morro Castle, from La Punta. 


2. The ‘* Trial.” 3. The Release. 4. The Boat-Landing, Havana—Waiting in the Rain to be taken to Morro Castle. 
5. Entrance to Morro Castle—Recently wrrived Soldiers sleeping on the Pavemeut. 
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IMPRISONED IN MORRO CASTLE. 
BY THOMAS ROBINSON DAWLEY, JUN. 


Morro Castrit is to the island of Cuba to-day what 
the Bastile was to France before the Revolution which 
broke down its walls and let its prisoners free. Although 
nominally astrong fortress guarding the narrow entrance 
to the harbor of Havana, the Morro’s principal feature is 
its dark, damp dungeons, where political prisoners are con- 
fined. It differs from other prisons in that its prisoners 
never know how long they are to remain shut in from 
bright sunlight and free air. 

A political suspect is first placed in the Morro. If the 
authorities have only the moral conviction that he is 
guilty, he remains there. If the government is prepared 
to give him some kind of a trial, he is taken to Cabafias, 
the other fortress overlooking the bay farther down; and 
whether the result be a life sentence at Ceuta or the fosse 
of Laurales,* there is at least not that grim uncertainty 
which the name of Morro carries with it. 

I went to Cuba determined to learn the true state of af- 
fairs there. I recognized no obligations to any thing or 
person except faithfully to fulfil the task I had set myself. 

I arrived two days after the arrival of Captain-General 
Weyler, and found that he had issued his first decree, re- 


’ fusing the usual permission granted to correspondents to 


go into the field to witness the operations against the en- 
emy, and that if I were to join insurgents, or even to 
be convicted of holding communication with them, I could 
legally be judged a spy and shot. There was but one of 
two things to do, either to throw up my mission and to 
go home, or to take the risk of disobeying the decrees of 
Captain-General Weyler. I decided to remain, and was 
soon mixing with soldiers and citizens, Spaniard and Cu- 
ban, loyalist and rebel—all were my friends so far as my 
duty was concerned. 

In less than four months I had accomplished my task. 
I had seen a little fighting, and 1 had photographed rebel 
chiefs, Spanish generals, and the Trocha, that queer milita- 
ry line of Weyler’s, upon which he has staked so much. 

I was ready to gohome. My last work had been done 
in a very suspicious locality, and I boarded.a train down 
in Pinar del Rio, intending to go direct to Havana. Un- 
fortunately for me, the train went no further than Ar- 
temisa. However, as I had spent some time there in the 
guise of a photographer, I had no fears for my liberty, 
and even when I was arrested, within fifteen minutes after 
my, arrival (my eighth or ninth arrest since my urrival in 
the island), I did not consider the matter seriously. But 
during my absence the personnel of the Trocha had ma- 
terially changed. Genera! Arolas and his second in com- 
mand, Colonel Hernandez, had both gone to Havana, and 
General Melguizo had been sent to take command of the 
Trocha, and his headquarters were at Artemisa. I had 
been cautioned not to fall into the hands of this general, 
who fought no battles, but had won his stars by killing 
unarmed citizens. He is the Colone! Melguizo who or- 
dered the shooting of the Americans Delgado and Casa- 
nova, and was afterward promoted.to a generalship. 

I was taken to General Melguizo'’s headquarters. No 

attempt was made to find out what I had been doing, or 
whether Liad violated any law or not. The necessity of 
doing this did not seem to come within the intelligence 
of either the general or his staff—men of that class of 
Spaniards who cannot comprehend why their government 
does not break its treaty with the United States, bombard 
New York, and take possession of the entire country. 
After a few moments’ whispered conversation I was 
marched off to the church, which had been turned into a 
fort, prison, anc hospital. That night I slept on a narrow 
bench, and when I awoke I discovered that some one 
faucying my hat had carried it off. 

In the morning I was again taken to General Melgui- 
zo's headquarters, and my person and baggage searched. 
Among my effects I had two cameras and two dozen 
plate-holders. . Though I felt morally vertain that the of- 
ficials who were to conduct the search would ignorantly 
expose my undeveloped plates to the light, and thus de- 
stroy what would have been proof of my haviug been in 
communication with the rebels, yet I so hated to lose the 
work which I had risked so much to obtain that I took 
an additional risk, and was fortunately able, through the 
kindly offices of a Cuban friend, to secure the substitution 
of some unexposed plates for those which I prized so 
highly, and which were safely spirited away. What I 
had expected happened. The substituted plates were ex- 
amined in broad daylight and ruined. 

Immediately after this examination I was marched down 
the street in front of a squad of soldiers, and ordered into 
an ordinary box-car covered with sheet-iron. Here a 
Spanish officer produced a rope and ordered one of the 
soldiers to tie me up to a fellow-prisoner—an aged and 
not over-clean peasant —xulthough I was in an armored 
“car filled with armed soldiers, The officer then took my 
camera tripod, which when folded is in the form of.a cane, 
and made a great ado over it. He did not know how to 
open it; but finally, when a sergeant came tv his assist- 
ance and placed the thing upon its three legs, he swung 
his hands in a frantic manner, declaring that it was an in- 
strument for measuring the heights of mountains, and 
that alone was sufficient evidence against me to merit a 
death sentence. 

About half-way to Havana we were ordered to change 
cars. We were forced to drag ourselves through the mud 
and rain by the ruined railway station, while a crowd of 
passengers watched us. More than one friendly face of 
some helpless sympathizer I recognized in the throng. 
To climb into a box-car with an ex-rebel tied to one’s 
arm is a difficult feat, but I accomplished it, and dragged 
my companion in misery up after me. Our new escort 
jeered and taunted us unmercifully. 

At the next stop we were unbound, and my companion 
was taken away. He said that be had been in the rebel 
ranks, and had presented himself to the government au- 
thorities at San Cristobal, claiming the indulgence prom- 
ised in Weyler’s decree of amnesty granting pardon to all 
rebels who would surrender of their own free will, hut he 
had been kept a prisoner, and did not even then know 
why or where they were taking him. I was immediately 
rebound, with my arms behind me; and with a sentinel 
eich side of me, my position was not a comfortable one. 
However, the lieutenant in charge of the escort was a 
very decent kind of fellow, whose presence I appreciated, 
as it was a signal for the soldiers to stop their disorderly 
claniorings. 

* Where condemued prisoners are shot. 
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Upon arriving at the station in Havana, I found a squad 
of voliinteers waiting to receive me, but they did not kuow 
“what to do with me, After a while two mounted guards 
appenred, who came to take me in charge. 1 was loaded 
into an iron cage, drawn to the palace, and finally to La 
Punta. My two _— subjected me to many insults 
and indignities, and kept me standing in the rain for up- 
wards of an hour, until they received definite orders to 
take me across the bay to Morro Castle. At the landing 
on the other side the guards tried to force me to carry my 
valise, although my arms were tied behind me. When I 
refused, in spite of all their threats, they fastened the va- 
lise to the cords which tightly bound my arms, while a 
crowd of Spanish sailors s by and jeered. They all 
wanted to whip the United States, and seemed to think it 
a idea to begin with me. 

ortunately the way to the castle was not long. We 
passed various sentinels, and to their challenge only 
answer was, *‘ A prisoner.” 

At the entrance of the castle was a room which served 
as an office. A pleasantly disposed lieutenant received 
us, and ordered the guards to remove the cords from my 
arms immediately. After writing my name and other 
formalities, he told me to open my valise and to take what 
things [ might require in my cell, including my hammock. 
He assured me that the rest of the things he would keep 
for me until such time as I should be liberated. He re- 
marked that he was always glad when they brought him 
prisoners. ‘‘ But we do not get many now,” he added, 
‘* for,” drawing his Tinger across his throat, ‘‘ they get that 
before they get here.” This confirmed the statement of 
one of the boatmen who ferried us across the bay. He 
had said to the guards: ‘‘ We get very few prisoners now, 
since General Weyler is running things. He knows how 
to clean the rebels out of the country. Itis useless bring- 
me, them here to eat up the soldiers’ biscuits.” 

he lieutenant showed me the way through the vault- 
like entrance, and ry ry over the prostrate forms of 
sleeping soldiers who had arrived that day from a penal 
settlement in Africa, I entered the doorway, the iron- 
barred gate of which he unlocked and — open. I 
stepped into a gloomy vault lighted with an oil-lamp. 
The iron bars swung to upon their hinges, and I heard the 
lieutenant’s ‘‘ good-night” as the key grated in the lock, 
and I stood with my bundle under my arm looking at 
the curious scene about me. 

The vault was 27 by 30 feet, with one window. Ham- 
mocks were stretched from posts, and men were sleep- 
ing in them, and those who did not have hammocks 
were sleéping on a wooden platform at one end of the 
room. The place itself was stony and cold, in vivid con- 
trast with the hearts of the prisoners, who, being disturbed 
by my entrance, began to rouse themselves and to extend 
the hand of welcome to me. I was offered food and drink, 
my bundle was ‘.ken from me, and willing hands pro- 
ceeded to suspend my hammock between the posts, while 
hearty voices assured me that I had fullen among friends. 
They seemed to recognize me as an American at once, 
and a piping voice from the other end of the cavelike room 
demanded, *‘ What about the rights of belligerency?”’ 

There were sixteen prisoners in this vault, all hopeless 
cases in the eyes of the administration, for scarcely one of 
them, according to Spanish jurisprudence, could be proved 
guilty of any crime. As it was late at night I threw my- 
self into my hammock and soon went to sleep. The next 
morning I was surrounded by my fellow - prisoners, all 
eagcrly clamoring for some news of the outside world. 
answered their questions to the best of my knowledge, 
and they answered mine. There were men there who had 
not seen the sunshine for over a year, for when the iron 
door once closes upon a prisoner it never opens again for 
him unless it is to give him what is called a “trial,” to 
send him to Cabanas, or to set him at liberty. Their only 
exercise is that which they may obtain by pacing up and 
down the floor of the cell. There were other such cala- 
booses in the castle even worse than the one we occupied. 
In the building facing the court-yard were long narrow 
dungeons, with a window at each end, and containing up- 
wards of one hundred and thirty prisoners each. One day 
I heard a prisoner pleading with an officer for a little sun- 
light and fresh air He bared his shoulders and exhibited 
his body, covered with eruptions, as he said: 

‘I have been in here going on two years. I am sick— 
my blood is going to water—allow me to sit outside a 
little while, even if it be necessary to tie me up.” But 
the doctor only smiled, and said that he guessed the erup- 
tions were caused by vermin. The doctor is supposed to 
make his rounds, I believe, twice a week, but he might as 
well stay away for all the good he does. A prisoner is 
never taken to the hospital till he has to be carried there, 
and then the horrors ofthat hospital as described to me 
~ | some of the prisoners are even worse than those of the 
Morro. I saw « mere boy of sixteen lying in his ham- 
mock day after day, suffering intense pain, without the 
doctor ever once seeing him or giving him anything to 
relieve his suffering. 

There were very few words of complaint from any one. 
Liberty had long since been looked upon by the tenants 
of Morro as a prize far beyond their reach. The routine 
of our lives could scarcely be other than the same thing 
over and over again. It commenced with getting up in 
the morning, and those who desired it received a substi- 
tute for coffee,which was poured into their cups through 
the iron bars. Several of the men who received assist- 
ance from outside friends made their own coffee over al- 
cohol lamps. I was treated to this coffee, and later I 
contributed my supply to the larder run by one of the 
Cubans, with whom I at once found myself very closely 
connected by a peculiar chain of circumstances. 

Most of these men with whom I was thus thrown were 
educated Cubans. One of them,with eight of his fellow- 
citizens, simply upon the denunciation of an enemy, had 
been taken from home and family, bound with ropes, and 
brought to El Morro. With such men as these, every pre- 
caution was taken to keep our quarters clean. Each one 
took his turn to clean the cell. Every morning and efery 
afternoon the guard came with two criminal convicts to 
bring fresh water and to carry away the slops which had 
accumulated. 

Three times a day the flags were swept by the man 
whose turn it was, and twice a week the flags were wash- 
ed. About eleven o'clock our first meal was brought to 
us. This consisted of soldier's rancho, bread, and a kind 
of stew made of beef, potatoes, and beans or gabanzos. 
This stew was brought either in battered galvanized pails, 
or in a huge pan, smoked on the outside and dirty on the 
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inside, and ladled out to the prisoners, who held their 
tin pans to receive it. Those who had money could have 
food sent from the outside. As my first two days in this 
prison were accompanied with fever, I did not care to eat. 
Afterwards I arranged—not without considerable trouble, 
however—to have my meals sent to me from the cantina. 
Some of the prisoners did their own cooking over alcohol- 
lamps. This was rather a costly method, for not only was 
the alcohol expensive, but there was some one among us 
who was very fond of the alcohol. All kinds of tricks 
to to prevent the rapid disappearance of our 
supply. One tried salt, another put carbolic acid in his 


: bottle, and my supply disappeared so rapidly that m 
mahor fealty & with coa “oll 


upon a Frenchman, who was charged with being an insur- 
gent leader and with having burned a government mail- 
coach, suddenly fell ill. 

Among our number was a type of the Cuban peasant. 
He was a powerful lad, with a simple rustic nature. As 
our little lientinent of the guard pointed me out as the 
prisoner who had photographed Maceo, he was desig- 
nated as the man who bad stolen chickens for Maceo’s 
dinner. As a matter of fact, he did not know why he 
was a prisoner in Morro Castle. 

Five days afier my arrest I was called out to have a 
hearing before the military judge appointed in my case. 
His grade was that of major, und as I followed him to 
another cell I tried mentally to take his measure. I noted 
carefully his every motion, and by his stern demeanor I 
concluded that he intended to show me nomercy. My pre- 
vious experience of Spanish trinls pre me for what 
was about to tuke place, and as | seated myself at the table 
at which the secretary (a soldier of the better class) was to 
take my testimony, some remark brought out the fact 
that this functionary, supreme so far as my case was con- 
cerned, looked upon Americans as enemies to his coun- 
try’s cause. I thought it only natura) that I should ask 
him if he thought for a moment that Americans sympa- 
thized with those ‘** house-burners, destroyers of property, 
bandits, and assassins.” 

‘* Most certainly they do!” he exclaimed. 

Then I said, in a very bland manner, ‘*‘ My dear major, 
to judge me by the sins of my countrymen would be an 
injustice of which I know you are not capable.” 

The judge puffed his cigarette, and his manner towards 
me changed; and as he put the —— to me and his 
secretary wrote, I had no great difficulty in convincing 
him of the fact that he had no case against me. I soon 
became on friendly terms with my judge, the major, and 
as at last. he gathered up his papers he said be would have 
me out that night. 

There was not a single specific charge against me, not 
even the cha of having photographed the rebel chief 
Maceo or Weyler’s cherished Trocha, although these were 
the accusations reported by the papers. There was some- 
thing, however, in the testimony against me of having 
talked politics with some one, whom I[ bad never seen nor 
heard of before. This party had testified in Artemisa 
that I had said that ‘‘if Weyler would throw up and go 
home the Cubans would get their independence.” As I 
conscientiously believe that Weyler’s methods do more 
to help the Cuban cause than to oppose it, I could truly 
deny this statement of Melguizo’s false witness. The 
udyge shook hands with me, assuring me once more that 

e would have me — that afternoon at the H6tel In- 
giaterra, and as he took his departure I was escorted back 
to my cell. 

To the best of my knowledge, the judge did try to have 
me released, but the Captain-General opposed it, although 
he told Consul-General Lee that I should be set free after 
certain formalities had been attended to, and I was kept 
another week in Morro’s dungeon. We received the Ha- 
vana papers a few days after my trial, and read that Gen- 
eral Weyler, as a special favor to the new Consul-General, 
had ordered the release of ‘‘the Yankee newspaper man.” 

When the order finally came I had retired to my ham- 
mock for the night. The lieutenant announced the news 
through the barred door, and there was a general commo- 
tion and exclamations of joy from my generous compapn- 
ions. If it had been their own release they could have 
scarcely expressed a greater degree of satisfaction. The 
Frenchman brought me my bundles, and danced on one 
leg as he held my coat. Then they all came up and gave 
me a parting hand-shake. 

The morning after my release I called upon General 
Fitzhugh Lee, and the old soldier expressed, with genu- 
ine frankness, his pleasure at seeing me. He contirmed 
a previous statement, which I had heard, that General 
Weyler had prohibited him and the rest of my country- 
men from visiting me, on the pretence that foreigners 
were forbidden by the laws of Spain from seeing the in- 
side of a fortress in time of war. This statement caused 
me to accuse General Wey ler of prevarication, in proof of 
which I cited the fact of my imprisonment in the fortress, 
owing to which I was enabied to get plans and pictures 
that might be obtained by no other means. To convince 
General Lee that no such law was in force, even if such a 
law existed, I offered to take him to visit Morro Castle. 
He declined the invitation; but to prove to him and others 
that certain days of the week visitors were allowed to go 
to the Morro without even the formality of a pass, I 
went to La Punta and again cmbarked for the castle, not 
for a | to take a good supply of cigars and tobacco 
with me for my former companions. 

The sentinel on duty at the castle entrance never heed- 
ed me in the least as I entered, and the captain of the 
guard nodded as I passed him on my way to the cell that 


“I had formerly occupied. The prisoners extended me a 


right warm welcome, and after spending some time in 
conversation with them I came away. 

I find that it has been reported from Havana that I was 
exiled by General Weyler. This report is dated two days 
after my departure. If it is true that I have been ex- 

lied from the island of Cuba, the expelling process must 
howe taken place after my departure. Nearly all the 
American correspondents had been expelled, and I felt 
some degree of satisfaction, upon my release from the 
Morro, to have the judge read me an order not to leave 
the island, that I was only provisionally released, and 
must report to him every seven days. I met the judge a 
week afterwards (on the sidewalk) and reported. Before 
the next week was up I reported again, telling him I want- 
ed to go home. He said he would ask Geueral Weyler'’s 
permission. As I have done many things without Wey- 
ler’s permission, I took the steamer for home without hear- 
ing from the Captain-General or the judge either. 
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IN A GARDEN. 


IVY. 


Upon the walls the graceful Ivy climbs, 
And wraps with green the ancient ruin gray; 
Romance it is, and these crisp leaves her rhymes 
Writ on the granite page of yesterday. 


Screening her face of loveliness behind 

The garden's leafy curtain, waits the Rose 
For the enamoured nightingale to find 

A lyric hidden in his book of prose. 


PANBY. 


Amid the grass one purple Pansy caught, 
Looks up with gentle, gracious eyes that seem 

To hold the beauty of some fragrant thought 
Of summer, and the glory of her dream. 


GRASS. 


Here is the cloth whereon the dew and sun 
Fashion their bright embroideries of bloom; 
For dreams a pillow, and, when dreams are done, 

A fragrant cover for the dreamless tomb. 
FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 


THE DELIRIUM OF REDDALL. 
BY J. K. BANGS. 


‘‘SPEAKING of common-sense,” said Valentine, as the 
eaters drew up to the table for their regular weekly din- 
ner, ‘‘I have often wondered why it is called common- 
sense. My observation has taught me that of all the vari- 
ous kinds of sense it is the most uncommon. Cows are 
about the only living creatures that have it to the extent 
that it can be called common.” 

‘‘T am afraid you are right,” said Dr. Robinson, with 
an approving nod; ‘‘and yet I ought to be glad, | sup- 
pose. If there were more common-sense shown by our 

atients, we doctors would find our professional returns 
argely reduced. It is a great help to us in our practice, 
however. I have saved more lives, probably, by the exer- 
cise of that rare quality than I have ever lost through the 
exercise of my professional skill.” 

‘What an extraordinary confession!” said Mr. Bou- 
verie, the English publisher, who happened to be a guest 
that evening. 4 

‘* Yes, perhaps,” returned the doctor. ‘‘ But you must 
remember, Mr. Bouverie, that I am off duty at this present 
moment. One can be a t deal more candid when off 
duty than when on it. And to be even more frank with 

ou, I will share one of my professional secrets with you 

telling you of a case I have had recently that has set 
all the laws of common-sense at defiance.” 

‘Hear! hear!” cried Mr. Bouverie, in true Parliamentary 
style. 

% After the manner of my friend Parker,” said the doc- 
tor, ‘‘I must veil the identity of my patient under an 
alins. He is too prominent agian to have the story get 
about in connection with his hame, for one thing, and for 
another thing, a physician has no right to retail to others 
the professional secrets confided to him. So, if you have 
no objection, I will begin by saying that the man’s name 
is Jones.” 

‘* | object,” put in the irrepressible Barlow. ‘‘I havea 
hundred and sixty-two friends named Jones, and one rela- 
tive equally blest, and if the story isn’t good enough to be 
tacked on to the original owner of it, it isn’t good enough 
to be saddled upon my friends and relative. I don’t care 
much for the relative, of course, but, nevertheless, he must 
be protected.” 

‘* Very well,” replied the doctor, with a twinkle in his 
eye; ‘ we'll let Mr. Barlow give him a name.” 

‘*Call him Reddall,” said Barlow, — know 
aman named Reddall who has owed me fifty dollars for 
five years. Anything bad you could say about him would 
please me.” 

‘‘ Reddall suits me,” said the doctor; ‘‘ and Reddall it 
shall be. So for the story. Reddall, to begin with, was 
one of my college chums, and, as far as I have beeu able 
to discover, trusts me implicitly, though he does not al- 
ways take my advice. He was fanciful as a boy, and 
really seemed to live in a world entirely apart from that in 
which nature had placed him. He walked about with his 
head in the clouds, and betrayed every symptom which 
proclaims the poet. I diagnosed his case within a week 
of my first meeting with him, and my diagnosis was that 
he would fail in everything he tried in life, simply be- 


cause he was impracticable, always mooning, and, as i. 


/ seemed to me, frittering away his time in cultivating a 


’ the management of an undergraduate periodical. 
he managed this well no one could gainsay,. 


most immature Muse. Instead of studying, he devoted 
most of his time to scribbling, which resulted in his taking 
no higher honors at college than those which aig 
a 
He gave 
it a very considerable amount of distinction. It was 
quoted liberally by the professional press, and upon one 
or two occasions one of the leadiag New York newspapers 
gave space to an editorial consideration of the value of its 
poetry, most of which Reddall wrote himself to fill up odd 
corners and while the press was waiting. 1 have known 
him to write off-hand a very dainty ballad in fifteen min- 
utes, the printer’s devil standing at his side, and taking 
each stanza off to the compositors as Reddall finished it. 
He ‘had a remarkable gift for writing, but whatever he did 
showed no capacity for deep thought. Everything was 
of the very lightest order, but done in a manner suggest- 
ing the touch of Dobson. , 

‘I often begged Reddall to give up this kind of stuff 
upon which he was wasting his talents, and to go in and 
do the real work for which he was fitted. I called his 
attention to the fact that by hard study alone could he 
ever hope to get anything in his head which was worthy 
of the pen he could wield. His reply to this was always 
disconcerting. He wanted to be a poet, he said, and he 
wanted to be an original one. He did not believe in so 
saturating himself with the thoughts of other writers— 
writers of a bygone a that his own thoughts would take 
on thy quality of theirs, and, indeed, become so mixed up 
with theirs that he could not distinguish his own concep- 
tions from those of other people. Indeed,he once scribbled 
off a quatrain in my presence, while I was lecturing him 
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upon the subject, which strongly resembled one which 
was printed in a magazine a few years ago, in which the 
writer said: 
“* In most deep am I immersed. 
I'm saturated so with Shakespeare's wine 
I really cannot tell—and hence am cursed— 
Which thoughts are gentle Will's and which are mine.’” 


“Dear me!” ejaculated Mr. Bouverie. ‘‘ What abom- 
inable conceit!” 

Jemmison got red in the face, and Jackson laughed. 

** Be careful, Mr. Bouverie,” said the host. ‘‘ The man 
who mixed himself up with the immortal William is one 
of us. Jemmison wrote that.” 

**Indeed ?” returned the Englishman, turning to the 
_ ** Well, of course Mr. Jemmison must know that 

spoke hastily. I did not mean abominable conceit; 
what I should bave said was an admirable conceit, Mr. 
Jemmison. Deuced clever.” 

‘**Thank you,” said Jemmison. ‘‘ Wouldn't you like to 
bring it out in book form for me, Mr. Bouverie?’ 

‘*] beg pardon,” said the Englishman, with a puzzled 
frown. ‘‘ A—ah—a quatrain in book form?” 

was too much for the assembled divers, who burst 
out into a most hilarious guffaw, in which, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, Mr. Bouverie himself joined, although it 
was quite apparent, from the expression on his face, that 
he hadn’t the slightest notion of what he was laughing at, 
unless, perchance, it might be at the expense of Jemmison. 

‘* Of course,” resumed the doctor, when the hilarity had 
subsided, ‘‘I found this very discouraging. A man who 
will take such a perverse view of things as did Jones—” 

‘** Reddall!” interrupted Barlow. 

‘* Excuse me,” said the doctor. ‘‘A man who will 
take such a perverse view of things as did Reddall is not 
open to reason, and I gave him up for a bad case then and 
there. Time went on and we were graduated, Reddall, 
sagen one of the most brilliant men of the class, bring- 
ng up at the rear end so far as grade was concerned. 
Then he plunged into what lhe called a literary career. It 
was as wild and erratic as the careering of a runaway 
horse. There was nothing stable—” 

** Ha-ha!” laughed Mr. Bouverie, whoapparently thought 
the doctor was getting off some joke about there being 
nothing stable in the careering of a runaway horse. The 
doctor frowned, and disclaiming any intent to be humor- 
ous after the manner of Punch, went on: 

“There was nothing solid about his successes. The 
were the successes of an ill-informed clever man in h 
twenties. He was continually giving out and never tak- 
ing in. In his conceit he imagined that he could keep it 
up indefinitely, and it was not until Reddall got to be 
thirty that he began to sée his mistake. He discovered, 
as ta haar who thinks is bound to discover, that it is 
all very weil to be clever in the twenties, but that when a 
man comes to be thirty it is time for him to bear out the 
promises his friends and admirers have made for him. 
lhe cleverer he has been at twenty-five, too, the more is 
expected of him at thirty-five... And Reddall at thirty 
— to see that he was running around a little circle of 
unimportant ideas in his writings; that his powers, if he 
had any. needed re-enforcement from outside sources; in 
short, that he had lived on his wits as long as he could. - 

‘Up to this time he had been moderately addicted to 
the wine cup, but when he woke up to the true realiza- 
tion of himself it made him blue as indigo, and I began to 
notice, with some misgivings, that his potations grew 
stronger and more frequent. Whatever Reddall set about 
doing he did with great assiduity, and I was afraid that 
if he a drinking he would follow his plan and drink 
thoroughly. So I warned him, in my double capacity of 
physician and friend, to exercise a little common-sense in 
the matter of drink, and advised him, as I had often ad- 
vised before, that he make up for his lost time at college, 
in his first decade of literary usefulness, by study. He 
needed mental and not physical stimulant. 

‘**T need both,’ said he, with a sigh, when I told him 
this. ‘I don’t know what is to become of me, doc,’ he 
added. ‘I’ve done a lot of pretty good work for a boy, 
but I’m a man now, and the putting away of childish 
things is about the hardest task I ever had set before me.’ 

‘** Well,’ I replied, ‘my advice to you is to drink as 
little as you can, and study as much as you can, with due 
regard for your physical strength. Much good can come 
from the study; no good can come from the liquid re- 


freshment.’ 

‘Then he began. He plunged into the wildest kind of 
dissipation in both kinds of stimulant. He read more 
than was good for him, and I predicted the direst kind of 
future for him. His writing improved a great deal, and 
the effects of his reading soon began to show themselves; 
but through all that he did I could trace the handle of the 
whiskey jug. Time and time again I remonstrated with 
him; he would promise to reform, and then go back to his 


vice again. 

** One night, about a year ago, I dropped in to see him, 
and found him pacing up and down the floor as nervous 
as an amateur Hamlet. He seemed to have reached the 
point that I had most dreaded. He had every symptom 
of a man on the verge of delirium. 

‘“««7’m a spectacle for the gods, am I not?’ said Reddall, 
with a forced laugh, as I entered the room. ‘In fact, I’m 
a regular pair of spectacles.’ 

‘*** You certainly are a pair of spectacles for me,’ I re- 
plied. ‘I can see through you without difficulty. You've 
come to just what I told you you would come to if you 
ignored my advice.’ 

*** Well, what of it?’ he retorted, withafrown. ‘ What 
do I care? I’ve wasted my life, and it might as well end 
this way as any other; and if it doesn’t end after I’ve had 
my delirium I can write it up. ‘*‘ The Fauna and Flora 
of the Brandy wine” will make a capital title, and the men- 
tal zoo I'll have will be quite entertaining.’ 

‘‘This was said with a hysterical laugh, with which I 
felt like mingling my tears. 

‘** Look here, Bob,’ I said, firmly, ‘this won’t do; this is 


a very serious matter, and you must braceup. What's the 
use of ruining yourself in this way?’ 
‘“*T am not ruining myself,’ he answered. ‘I am mak- 


ing myself. If I let up on my stimulants | can't write, 
and, what is worse, I can’t read. It’s all your fault. 
You’ve made me so crazy about reading that 1 must read 
and study to live, and I can't read and study without 
drinking, and that’s all there is about it. Give me some- 
thing to quiet me down, and I'll be all right in the morn- 
ing. If you don’t I'll go crazy altogether, for I haven't 
slept for hours.’ 
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“I prescribed for him, and after he had calmed down 
a bit | got him to go to bed. In a short while he was 
asleep, and I availed myself of the iy aay to throw 
away all the whiskey aud brandy | could find in his 
rooms. Then I weut off, intending to call upon him next 
morning. Professional duties interfered, however, with 
this, and it was not until the evening that I got to his 
rooms again. And when | got there | found him past 
the point and quite into the delirious state 1 had pre- 
dicted. As I entered the room I saw him sitting bolt up-. 
right in his chair and gazing fixedly at something in the 
corner. 

‘“** It’s come at last!’ I said to myself. As I stepped to 
his side he turned easily enough to me, and greeted me us 
pleasantly as if there were nothing the matter with him. 

‘**Glad you’ve come,’ he said. ‘I was getting lone- 
some.’ 

‘*Then he half-closed his eyes and gazed curiously at 
the corner again, and I knew that he saw there something 
that was to me invisible. However, as he said nothin 
about it, I deemed it for the best to wait awhile before* 
broached the subject myself. 

‘“** How do you feel to-night?’ I asked. 

** * Fine as silk,’ he replied, looking me full in the face. 
As he spoke his lips twitched a little, and his eyes sud- 
denly grew round and bulging. He averted them in a 
minute, and seemed to follow with his glance something 
that moved slowly over the rug, after which, to my com- 
plete mystification, he smiled slightly. . 

*** That draught you gave me last night did me a world 
of good,’ he said. ‘I slept likea top. Must have slept 
too soundly, in fact, for some beast of a midnight marauder 
got in here and stole the contents of my sideboard.’ 

*** Tt wasn’t any beast of a midnight marauder, Bob,’ I 
answered. ‘I did that, and I did it for your good.’ 

**Humph!’ he said, shrugging his shoulders. ‘ You 
don’t know as much as you think yoy do. For my good! 
See here, doctor, don’t you make any mistake. Thig thin 
is going to turn out to be the best thing I ever did, and 
want you to keep your hands off. If I am let alone now 
to go my own way I'll make a name for myself, and I’ve 
got to be let alone, too. Do you understand that? I’ve 
got to be let alone. I have the means to achieve suc- 
—_ and I’m not going to let you or anybody else inter- 

ere.” 

‘** You mean that your potations give you ideas. Well, 
it has done so to others; but you mark my words, the lit- 
erature that comes from drugs or drink is drugged litera- 
ture, and the ravings of an inebriate at the best. You 
have your own career to shape for yourself. My duty is 
done when I advise you that your course is one of desola- 
tion and ruin. You may go your way without any inter- 


ference from me, until you ask me for it, and then you <a 


shall have my services cheerfully.’ 

‘Several weeks passed, and I heard nothing from him, 
until one day I received a note asking me to come around 
to his rooms that night without fail. He wished particu- 
larly to see me. I was pleased to think that he had come 
to his senses at last, and you may be sure that I was on 
hand at the stipulated bour. And what a revelation of 
the perversity of things I had that night! His delirium 
had come, but instead of bringing with it that horrible 
state of affairs I had predicied. it seemed to have in its 
train nothing but pleasantness and delight for Reddall. 

** When I got to his apartment I found it brilliantly lit, 
and, seated on the table, smoking a cigar, his legs swing- 
ing easily to and fro, sat Reddall laughing heartily; and 
when his laugh was over, he began to talk rationally 
and brilliantly about poetry to the empty air. As soon 
as he noted my presence, which he had failed to do im- 
mediately, he got down from the table and came toward 
me holding out bis hand. 

*** Doctor,’ he said, ‘I’ve asked you here to-night to 
confound you. Is tliis desolation? Isthis ruin? Is this 
unhappiness? Look around the room and tell me what 


you see. 
‘** What is there to see, Reddall? I asked, uneasily. 

“ *My guests,’ he replied. ‘Do you see them?’ , 

“** Perhaps I do,’ I replied. 

***Oh, come, Robinson,’ he said. ‘ Drop your doctor's 
nonsense and tell the truth. I know you don't see them, 
but I do, and they’re a fine crowd. Delirium of this 
kind suits me to a T,and your prophecy that I would 
ruin my life wasn't worth the breath you expended in 
making it. Your common-sense isn’t worth tuppence. 
Where would I have been now if I'd exercised common- 
sense and stopped drinking? Would I have been blessed 
with this? Not I. Id have been collecting rejected 
mauuscripts, my boy, while now the world is mine. 

‘** You are the first man I ever met who enjoyed the 
horrors,’ I said. 

‘**T don’t credit myself with any originality on that 
score,’ returned Reddall. ‘’Cause why? Because through 
some piece of mighty good luck my horrors are not hor- 
rors at all, but hilarities, and profitable ones at that.’ 

*** Indeed?’ said I, knowing hardly what to say. 

‘** Truly so,’ said Reddall. ‘For they are not made up 
of beasts and birds and creeping things, my boy, but of 
men; and above all men are they since they include no 
less persons than Balzac, Thackeray, Goethe, and the im- 
mortal Shakespeare himself.’”’ 

‘““What brand of whiskey did Reddall use?” asked 
Barlow. 

‘*I don’t know; and if I did I wouldn’t tell you, Caddy. 
You would be spoiled if you ever became a genius,” snid 
the doctor. ‘* But that was the effect his reading and his 
drinking had. His delirium materialized the illustrious 
beings of the past, and, what was worse, on Reddu!l’s 
statement to me, they were all unusually affable and will- 
ing to give him the benefit of their brains. 

‘** So that all I have to do now to turn out a great piece 
of work,’ said my patient, ‘is to sit down while they dic- 
tate to me,’”’ 

** How strange!” ejaculated Mr. Bouverie. 

‘* Very,” said the doctor; ‘‘and the worst feature of the 
whole business is that it works well, for Reddall has not 
reformed, and he is doing the finest work he ever did, and 
making a fortune out of it into the bargain.” 

‘I don’t think that is a very moral story,” said Valen- 
tine. ‘* Nobody would print a story like that who had 
any regard for the feelings of his readers.” 

‘*It isn’t moral as it stands,” returned the doctor, ‘‘ but 
it will be when we get to the climax. . Reddall hasn't 
reached the climax yet, but he will, and it will involve 
one of two things—an asylum oran obituary. It’s aneven 
thing which he'll get first.” 
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THE SOCIAL SIDE OF INTER-COLLEGIATE BASEBALL.—Drawy by A. “ Amateur Spout,” 717.) 
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PEAKING AGAINST THE FREE SILVER HERESY.—Drawn sy T. Daxr Warker.—(Sex Pace 714.) 
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THE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION. 
WILLIAM J. BRYAN, NOMINATED ON A SILVER 
PLATFORM 


THE Convention which met at Chicago on Tuesday, 
July 7, xvd_ continued its sessions through five days, 
nominated William J. Bryan, of Nebraska, for Presiient, 
aud Arthur Sewal!, of Maine, for Vice-President, upon 
a free-silver platform. 

The nanieation of Bryan was the culmination of a long 
and spirited struggle between a number of candidates, in 
which at the inning Richard P. Bland, of Missouri, 
had the best position. Bryan made his first impression 
on the convention on Thursday, when, owing to the 
hoarseness of the Chairman of the Committee on platform, 
he was assigned to make the closing argument in support 
of the committee's report. He is a brilliant speech-maker 
of the class especially admired in the South, and his ora- 
tion, which was full of striking metaphor, held his tweuty 
thousand hearers spellbound. As the last period fell from 
his lips—‘‘ You shall not press down upva the brow of 
labor this crown of thorns; you shall not crucify mankind 
upon a cross of gold”—there was an instant’s hush, and 
then a storm burst forth whose fury seemed to sweep ev- 
erything before it. The convention seemed suddenly to 
have gove mad. The cheers which rent the air utterly 
smotbered the music of the powerful band in the gallery. 
Hats, coats, flags, canes, umbrellas, handkerchicfs, news- 

“papers, and everything else that could be thrown aloft or 
waved wildly were brought into use. Bedlam reigned for 
a long time, and even after an enforced lull it broke forth 
afresh at every mention of Bryan’s name. On the fol- 
lowing day, when the balloting began, the weaker candi- 
dates out by degrees, their broken support divid- 
ing itself between Bi 
ballot, the announcement was made that Bryan’s total had 
risen to 280 votes against Bland's 241. Then followed a 
stampede to Bryan, which ended in his nomination. 

It is but fair to say that Mr, Bryan’s nomination was 
not solely due to his speech before the convention, though 
that was the lever that set the whole machinery in mo- 
tion. Other couditions were favorable to the nomination 
of a man of his general stamp. No Democrat of the ex- 
treme school. of Bland could have carried off the prize; 
none of recent Republican antecedents, like Boies, could 
. have won it. The convention was too Populistic to rec- 
ognize straight Democracy except in name, yet it was just 
Democratic enough to despise everything of doubtful par- 
ty pedigree. Many del felt that the time was ripe 
for such a candidate as tor Teller would have made 


but for his late affiliations. To the Teller sentiment | 


Bryan fell-heir. His record of partisan loyalty is without 
flaw, yet he.reads all the articles of his Democratic faith 
through Populistic spectacles. 
The convention at Chicago differed from its counter- 
rt at St..Louis in this essential particular—that at St. 
Louis the candidate for President had been, for all in- 
tents, selected in advance, leaving nothing in eT 
but the currency plank of the. platform, whereas at Ch 
cago the currency plank of the platform was the one great 
feature substantially settled before the convention met, 
and the delegates, when they came together, were divided 
into a,dozen factions in their support of candidates. 
Chicago convention presented a spectacle at once 
dramatic and pathetic. As truly as the St. Louis con- 
- ‘wemtion, ite work was done in obedience to an overwhelm- 
ing popular demand; for no one who has passed much 
time of late in the South and West can have failed to ob- 
serve the strong current of public sentiment toward the 
reversal of our present wational financial system, and the 
establishinent of, the free and uplimited coinage of silver 
as the law of the land. Viewed from that side, even a 
wild economic’ heresy acquires a certain dignity. The 
pathetic phase came out most strongly through the medi- 
um Of historical contrast, when the observer looked upon 
this eager, noisy, overheated mass of men, struggling with a 
profound scientific question.of which most of them knew 
as little as the Tartars know of electricity, and called up 
beside it a mental picture of the same-party, in the days 
of Jefferson und Madison, reasoning out the philosophy 
of the. ideal republic. It was not a boss-led crowd in any 
sense. In fact, with one or two exceptions, no State had 
sent a machine-made delegation to the convention to vote 
for free coinage. One of these exceptions was Illinois, 
whose mouth-piece, John P. Altgeld, with his sharply 
chiselled French Revolution face, his high, ringing voice, 
his bitter vehemence of manner, and his facility for epi- 
thet, was the most picturesque figure in the assemblage. 
Whether the Altgeld muchine reflected or distorted the 
sentiment of a majority of the party in his State will re- 
muin an opén question, at least until electionday. What- 
ever the facts muy be as to the way the delegation was 
made up, no one could listen to the flow of natural eloquence 
from Altgeld’s lips without feeling that here was a guiding 
spirit in the lower social plane of any community in which 
he might dwell. He manifestly understood the weak- 
nesses Of human nature, aud knew how to play on them 
with satanic shrewdness. No personality in the conven- 
tion was less obtrusively in evidence than he; no orator 
was more eagerly heard when he spoke: none knew so 
well in what order to spring his half-truths at his audi- 
ence,und where to shut off the stream; none measured with 
such cleverness the meaningepf the plaudits in response, 
or realized so pera when he hud reached a climax 
which he could safely cap with a bit of his keen invec- 
tive. One could not help marking him, at short notice, 
as the most dangerous influence in the convention—the 
stamp of agitator who, when the bludgeon had failed of 
its full work, would be ready with his poisoned knife, and 
who, in leading a victory-drunken mob, would not hesi- 
tate to follow pillage with the torch. 

The-opposite ty pe of leadership—which, if the truth be 
told, the largest representation in the convention—was 
found in James K. Jones, the Senator from Arkansas. 
He is no concocter of schemes; his wit in that direction 
is as dull as.Altgeld’s issharp. His powers of persuasion 
are limited to a few blunt statements, often emotionally 
exaggerated in expression, but sincere in substance. His 
oratory carries no concealed explosives. All that he has 
is in plain sight. 
reach.an end by indirection. He-cuts and cruslies, but 

-never .stabs, -is— plain, 
- Nature unfitted him for strategy and the ambuscade. He 


is angen only-in the daylight, and because of the mul- | 


titude he may number in his wrong-headed following. 


and and Bryan, till, after the fourth ,host before accepting the inevitable. 


e dves not know how to ~ 
his seat,.and ex-Governor Flower had to take his place. 


clumsy; semetimes-tuncouth. ~ 
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For the most part, as has been intimated, the State 
delegations counted im the silver column were there by 
grace of a mania which, however absurd, bad actually and 
seriously smitten the common people. Those from the 
South weré generally victims of the delusions growing 
out of the quantitative theory of money; their arguments 
were full of a specious philosophy very captivating to the 
half-educated mind, and had a oertain altruistic flavor 
withal, as if the individual fortunes of the authors had 
nothing to do with the matter, but the principle every- 
thing. 

The West sent no philosophers, but a sturdy lot of 
fighters for what they considered their concrete rights. 

were sectiony! extremists, as a rule. The East bad 
all the money-lenders; it was time the Western borrower 
were given his say: The East had been allowed to furnish 
a Presidential candidate for every campaign since the war ; 
the day had arrived for passing the honor over to the 
West. The East was the weak-willed slave of European 
capital; the West must now have a chance to give the 
country an American ticket on an American platform. 
The ‘‘ Wall Street banker,” when he had the prairie farm- 
er under his thumb, was ready enough to force any kind 
of money upon him at high-interest rates; it was time that 
the farmer obtained a like option as to the form of cur- 
rency in which he should pay back the loan. Even be- 
fore the delegates began to gather in Chicago, it must have 
been obvious to every one who had candidly looked over 
the field that the sound-money cause was hopeless. 

Nevertheless, a group of tern Democrats who were 
committed to the single gold standard,under existing con- 
ditions af all events, headed by the New York delegation, 

laced themselves under the leadership of William C. 

hitney, and resolved to give battle to the frec-silver 
Next to killin 
your enemy, they argued, the most satisfactory .way o 
— of him is to inspire somebody else to kill him. 

‘he majority must have its own way in the end, of 
course, but there was no reason why, in the mean while, 
it should not be provoked into making such an exhibition 
of itself as would insure its being slaughtered at the polls 
by a disgusted public. It was on this theory that Sena- 
tor Hill was put forward, about a week before the con- 
vention opened, as a candidate for temporary chairman. 
The election of a temporary chairman is the first business 
of any convention, and both factions were desirous of 
making their test of strength at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. Hill was selected as the candidate of the sound- 
money Democrats, not because he had a very good record 
on which to run, but because he enjoyed a certain kind of 
surface popularity among delegates of the class who make 
more of party than of anything else. Ordinarily the 
selection of the temporary chairman is a mere matter of 

orm. 

The chairman of the National Committee presents the 
name of the candidate chosen by the committee, and the 
convention ratifies the choice by acclamation. On this oc- 
casion nothing of the sort would answer. The free-silver 
advocates declared that, though they had been a minority 
for many years, they were at lust in control of a conven- 
tion, and they 
first to last. 
tara and because of his loyalty to the party organiza- 

n, were wasted on deaf ears. 

Theelection of Senator Daniel to preside showed each of 


- the contending forces what it must face in the other. The 


vote of 556 to 349 was only an approximate statement of 
the relative strength of the factions, but it was nearly 
enough correct to serve as a basis for general calculations. 
It was obvious that even if the unit rule were wiped out 
in those State delegations whose members were divided in 
sentiment,the silver people would still lack the two-thirds 
- necessary to nominate. The deficit was made good, how- 
ever, by the Committee on Credentials, which unseated the 
geld delegates from Nebraska in a body, and admitted 
the silver contestants, and made enough changes in the 
representation of certain Michigan districts to transform 
the silver minority into a majority, and thus put the unit 
rule into operation for the benefit of the silver cause in de- 
fiance of the intent of the State convention. No protests 
availed to prevent the convention from adopting the re- 
port of the Committee on Credentials, which, besides the 
changes alrealy noted, proposed certain others, the total 
effect being 1o give the silver men their necessary two- 
thirds and complete supremacy 
In one respect the convention, with all its follies and all 
ite errors, did itself credit. It drank in with rupture the 
ingenious logic of Altgeld, it greeted with cheers and 
tears the impassioned appeal of Jones; it went into a 
frenzy over the eloquence of Bryan; but it treated the 
self-important black guardism of Tillman with deserved 
contempt. 
Senator Hill’s share in the proceedings of the conven- 
tion was thoroughly characteristic from first to lust. He 
nized the crisis as historic, and knew that the names 
of all who bore a conspicuous part in meeting it would 
live in the annals of the party. 
be put forward as a champion of the cause of sound 
money, and as the tactical expert of his delegation, and up 
to Thursday night he did effective service, but all in the 


line of political art, of which he is a past master. Putting - 


the enemy ‘‘in a hole” by luring the convention into 
voting down a resolution of confidence in the Cleveland 
administration, he placed it in an attitude of hostility to 
the Democratic party at large; he forced it, by an adverse 
vote on a resolution protecting existing contracts from 
violation under future ——- legislation, to pro- 
nounce by implication in favor of repudiation; while, 
through another vote, refusing to return to the gold 
standard if after a year’s trial of free coinage silver 
failed to maintain its parity with gold, made it display 
itself as reckless, intractable, indifferent to the conse- 
quence of its own acts. 

But when the showy strategic uses of his position had 
been exhausted, and it came to sharing with his delegation 
the scoffs and-jeers of the rabble, Mr. Hill was no longer 
iu evidence. The delegation had named him for its spokes- 
man to announce that it would take no part in putting 
Democratic candidates upon a Populistic platform. At 
the crucial moment it was discovered that he was not in 


The-possible-embarrassment-of- this final-ordeal- Mr. Hill 


had not the courage to face. 
Mr. Pat pry personal character, it is safe to predict, 
all the tests of a bard-fought campaign. He 
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wills 


urposed not to releuse their grip from 
ll appeals in Hill's: behalf, on personal ~ 


He was quite wilting to 
camels into this country would obviate the difficulty, as 


is cleanly in his private life, upright in his business deal- 
iugs, a model husband and father. He is approachable, 
sweet-tempered, geverous of heart. Doubtless he comes 
as near to being x silverite from intellectual conviction as 
any man of equal intelligence; and the slight taint of the 
demagugue in his blood, called into eruption now and then 
by popular adulation, will account for whatever in his 
economic attitude is otherwise unexplained. 

But it is not on exemplary habits and good citizenship 
alove that we draw the dividing line between the men of 
whom we do and the men of whom we do not make 
Presidents. Even if we add of presence, a eee 
voice, and a command of forcible imagery in speech, we sti 
may find many things lacking for our ideal. Mr. Bryan, 
with all his virtues and all his charms, hag thus far in his 
public career given no evidence of the executive gen 
the self poise, the sturdy judgment, the inflexible will, 
which in these trying times distinguish a real President 
from a political figure head. Unless within the next four 
months he develops traits of which he has shown no sign 
before, the attractions of his rhetoric and his good-fellow- 
ship will pale by contrast with some of the sterner qual- 
ities which he ought to but does not possess. And that 
element of the Democratic party who selected: the Presi- 
dential idol for this year’s worship will. discover too late 
the difference between solid timber and mere beauty of 
veneer. | 

Besides the Populist Convention which meets on J a 
22 at St. Louis, and which from present «appearances will 
endorse the Democratic ticket, another national conven- 
tion may have still to be reckoned with. Senator Gray, of 
Delaware, has been made chairman of a commitiee consist- 
ing of representatives of each of the delegations that con- 
tuined sound-money men, and he and his colleagues are 
instructed to test public sentiment in the several States, 
and to ascertain whether it will be advisable to set up a 
sound - money Democratic organization in all or any of 
them. On the report of this committee will depend the 
question of a new purty and a new ticket to contest the 
honors of Noveinber. Francis E. Leupp. 


SUMMER MIST. 


In filmy skeins of amethyst, 
That drift about in pensive folds 
As fine as silk, the morning mist 
Becurtaius all the flowered wolds. 


In pennons sinuous and free 

It lingers on the crystal stream, 
And seems the gauzy draper 

Of some entrancing fairy dream. 


I watch it lightly swirl and twist 
Before the sun in languid ease, 

Till, by the rosy zephyr kissed, 
It frays usunder by degrees. 


So round thé field it bends and veers 
Serencly to the wind’s caress, 
Till suddenly it disappears, 
Dissolved to airy nothingness. | 
R. K. Monxrrrricx. | 


THE CAMEL. 
BY GENERAL R. W. JOHNSON; U.S.A. 


Prior to the late war there were no railroads in Texas 
nor in New Mexico, and all the supplies for the use of 
the troops nt posts in that State anh T¢ritory had to be 
transported from Indianola or Corpus Christi, points on 
the Gulf coast, by mule teams. There were several inter- 
vals along the route of from eighty to one hundred miles 
in extent which were entirely destitute of water. To get 
over these with as little suffering as possible to the ani- 
mals it was customary to start from the last water about 
sundown and travel until about 10 o’clock next day; then 
go into camp and remain till the cool of the evening, when 
the journey would be renewed and continued until water 
was reached, usually about noon on the second day. It 
was a noticeable fact that when the trains came within a 
mile of the water the mules would prick up their eurs, 


bray, and start on a full run, which they would keep up» 
till the water was reached. To avoid this hardship to the 
- animals and to supply these arid regions with water so 


that = might be settled up by farmers or stock-rnisers, 
Mr. Jefferson Davis, then Secretary of War, asked Con- 
gress for an appropriation to enable him to have a num- 
ber of artesian wells bored in these waterless areas. ‘The 
appropriation was granted, and Captain John Pope, of the 
Corps of Topographical Engineers, subsequently Major- 
General, was placed in charge of the work, which was 
prosecuted during the summer of 1857. Several wells 
were bored, and it was claimed that water was reached, 
but not in sufficient force to bring it to the surface, sv 


: the experiment was practically a failure. Mr. Davis then 


became impressed with the belief that the introduction of 


they can go without water for a week or more. To test 
it Vongress granted an appropriation, and Captain H. C. 
Wayne, of the quartermaster’s department, was ordered 


. to the Mediterranean to purchase about one hundred, and 


it is said that their average cost, landed in this couutry, 
was about $1000 each. 

That the experiment should have a fair trial, Arabs, 
familiar with wants and habits of the animals, were 
brought over with them. Camp Verde, about eighty 
miles from San Antonio, Texas, was selected as the place 
for the experiment, because the climate of Texas was 
more like that from which they were brought than any 
other portion of the United States. It was not expected 
that the camels brought over would be of any great ser- 
vice, but much was expected of their offeprin bred in 
this country. However, the old ones were nate use of, 
and the result was eminently satisfactory. I remember 
to» bave seen one en route from San Antonio to Cam 
Verde, bearing on. his back thirty-five sacks of oats, eac 
sack contaiuing two bushels, the whole pack weigh. 
ing over twenty-five hundred pounds. Under this weight 
he moved rapidly, and made the round trip without water. 

A number of these animals were turned over to Lieutenant 
Beale, commander of an expedition to explore for a wagon 
road from New Mexico to California. In his report he 
says: “ An important part in all our operations has been 


acted by the caméls. Without the aid of this noble and 
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useful brute, many hardships which we have 
been spared would have fallen to our lot; and 
our admiration for them has increased day by 
day, a8 some new hardship, endured patient- 
ly, more fully developed their entire adapta- 
= and usefulness in the exploration of 
the wilderness. Starting with a full deter- 
mination that the experiment should be 
no half-way one, I have subjected them to 
trials which no other animal could possibly 
have endured, and yet I have arrived not 
only without the loss of a camel, but they 
are admitted, by those who saw them in 
Texas, to be in as good condition to-day as 
when we left San Autonio. In all our lateral 
explorations they have carried water, some- 
times for more than a week, for the mules 
used by the men, themselves never receiving 
even a bucketful. They have traversed pu- 
tiently, with heavy packs, on these explora- 
tions, countries cove th the sharpest 
voleanic fock, and yet their feet to this 
hour have evinced no symptom of tender- 
ness or injury. With penyy pore they have 
crossed mountains, ascended and descended 
precipitous places where an unladen mule 

it difficult to pass,even with the assist- 
ance of the rider, dismounted and carefully 
picking its way. Leaving home with all the 
prejudice attaching to an untried experiment, 
and with many in our camp opposed to their 
use, and looking forward confidently to their 
failure, I believe, at this time, I may speak 
for every man in our party when I say there 
ie not one of them who would not prefer the 
most indifferent of our camels to four of our 
best mules, and I look forward hopefully to 
the time when they will be in general use in 
all parts of our country.” 

The trial given by Lieutenant Beale clear- 
ly established the fact that the camels could 
adapt themselves to the climate and country, 
and be as faithful and useful as they are in 
oe the burning deserts of their native 


d. 

I believe, under the agreement of General 
Twiggs, these animals were surrendered to 
the Confederates, by whom some were sold; 
others escaped to the hills and plains. of 
Arizona. The Hualapais region received not 
‘a few of them, and here, in a climate where 
the sun shines as hot as on their native Sa- 
haras aud no bad substitute for the sirocco 
blows in its season, they have flourished and 
multiplied. 

The Indians are familiar with the ‘“‘ new 
buffalo,” as they call the camel, and tell 
wonderful stories about its speed and endur- 
ance. Those purchased by Captain Wayne 
were of the carrying or burden variety, but 
their sojourn in the Hualapais has developed 
in theit offapring all of the characteristics of 

ter orm n its progen- 
itor, the present camel of the Hual can 


proudly challenge comparison with the |. 


ancient and gentle strain from which sprin 

the pride of the sheik and the pet of t 

Arab household. The camel of the Hualapais 
occupies a region east of the great horse 
range, but within the Hualapais hills. They 
prefer the sheltered valleys to the open stretch 
of plain, and their favorite food is the fruit 
of the wild peach-tree, which grows in great 
profusion in their favorite habitat. In the 
early fall the fruit falls to the earth, and is 
soon, by the action of the rarefied air of the 
pection, and sun, thoroughly dried without 
dlecay or deterioration. It is then that the 
transplanted camel feeds the most greedily 
upon it. The animals do not herd together 
in great numbers, the male, the female, and 
their own particular offspring forming a se- 
lect circle of their own. In the region oc- 
cupied by these animals lie almost unlimited 
possibilities, and the time will come when 
the Hualapais hills will furnish homes for 
thousands of families,and among their valu- 
able domestic animals the American-raised 
Arabian camel will hold a proud promi- 
nence. Many of our deserts have been 


penetrated and crossed by railroads, but 


there are many sections of the country that 
will not be so favored for many years, if 
ever, and to the people occupying these 


remote regions the camel would prove a 
useful and valuable addition to their beasts 
of burden. 


REVENUE-CUTTER NO. 4 FOR 
NEW YORK. 


What energy and local interest have done 
for the Lake, the New England, and the Pa- 
cific Coast cutter service, New York euter- 
prise has more than seconded in the hand- 
some craft for which Congress. made provis- 
ion in the sum of $250,000. ; 

The new boat will be bark rigged; will 
be 219 feet long over all; have an extreme 
beam of 33} feet; and draw, upon a displace- 
ment of 1300 tons, a trifle over 14 feet of 
water. Like her two modern, sea-going class- 
mates, she will be of composite build—¢. ¢., 
her frames throughout will be of steel, toe 
gether with her hull plating from the berth- 
deck line up, while her bottom and bilges 
will be of yellow-pine planking, lapping, 
for a mean height of two feet, the plating 


above the load -line coppered to minimize. 


the growth of barnacles and sea-grass, and 
so fastened to the frames and plating beneath 
that os action may not ensue. 

In hull the vessel will be a duplicate of the 
Pacific Coast cutter No. 8, the model being 
one promising a happy combination of sail- 
ing and steaming qualities of an excellent 
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order; but in rig the added spread of some- 
thing over five hundred owe feet of can- 
vas will give the local craft a slight superi- 
ority in sailing speed. 

The steam motive power will consist of a 
triple-ex pansion engine actuating a single 12- 
foot screw. The high - pressure, intermedi- 
ate, and low-pressure cylinders having respec- 
tive diameters of 25, 874, and 56} inches, and 
a uniform stroke of 2} feet, and developing, 
together with the main auxiliaries, a collec- 
tive indicated horse- power of 2000 when 
making 160 revolutions a minute, and induc- 
ing a speed of 16 knots an hour. 

our steel boilers of the fire-tube type, 
each having a length of 10 feet and a di- 
ameter of ii, will supply the needful steam 
at a working pressure of 160 pounds; and 
forced draught will be induced by two blow- 
ers exhausting into the common closed fire- 
room, the air supply for each of the-eight 
corrugated furnaces being under separate 
control,. Aside from the distilling pe 
ble of furnishing a daily supply of 4000 
gallons of drinking-water, six tanks, with a 
total capacity of gallons, will hold a con- 
stant reserve in case of mechanical failure. 

The anchors will be handled by steam; and 
the ashes will be raised and discharged with- 
out tax upon the fire-room-crew, whose ef- 
forts are otherwise eased by mechanical pro- 
visions facilitating: the passing of coal and 
the slicing of the fires under forced condi- 
tions. At full speed, under steam only, the 
vessel will make at least 16 knots an hour; 
and at a cruising speed of 10 knots her coal 
supply of 265 tons should enable her to go 

(Continued on page 716.) 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers fur their children while teething, with perfect 
It soothes the child, softene the gums, alla 


success. 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best — or 
diarrhea. Sold 


by druggists in every the 
world. Twenty-five qunte bottle. —[ 4 


A GOOD CHILD 
is — — and both conditions are developed 


by use of pre vod. The Gail Borden Kagle Brand 
Cundensed Milk is the best infant’s food; so easil 
prepared that improper feeding is inexcusable 


unnecessary.—[Adv.]} 


Nausea after eating means digestion needs assist- 
ance. uke half a wine-glass of Apport’s OnietnaL 
Aneoostuna Birrers. Druggists.—{ Adv.) 


Don’t be deceived by frandulent impositions — Dr. 
Sixexnt’s Aneverurna Birrxza, the ouly genuine, 
—[{Adv.} 
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No other 


dentifrice so complete, so safe, so certain in giving the best results. 
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ity has lasted over half a century. 
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LIPTON’S TEA 


"TIS GOOD. 
Direct from Lipton’s Tea Gardens 


Ceylon, Second Quality No.2, 50 cents per Ib. 
Aso, English Breakfast, Mixed and Formosa Oolong. 
One-Half Pound and One Pound Airtight Packages. 


makes the most delicious Iced Tea ever known. 
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’ ipt of price and io for postage, or 5c. on a bath poendl package. 


LIPTON, Ceylon Tea Planter, o:sices, city Road, London, Enz. 


No. 1, - 60 cents per Ib. 


of lemon, 
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by: (Continued from page 715.) 
econ? 8500 miles. Under sail and steam combined her 
possibilities are greater. 

The captain's quarters will consist of a forward and 
an after cabin, two state-rooms, two baths, four locker- 
seat berths, and an office. Is the wardroom, just below 
on the berth-deck, there will be eight comfortable state- 
rooms, four Jocker - seat berths, two bathe, a lounging- 


_ room, and a separate dining-room. Forward, for 


steerage officers, there will be four state-rooms and a 
mess-room, and ample berthing space without for the 
crew of fifty. 

In everything contributive to efficiency, babitability, 
and comfort the vessel will be typically moders; w 
there will be ample space for a larger co nt, and 
storage for the munitions of naval service sbe be 
called into requisition in that me pare b 

With a view to possible naval co-operation, the peace- 
time battery of four 6-pounder Hotchkiss guns, in spon- 
sons, could be heavily augmented by a main battery of 
six 4-inch rapid-fire rifles, three in each broadside on the 
main-deck, and a secondary force of several more small 
guns of light calibre; and the efficiency of the boat, so 
armed, for blockadiog or commerce-destroying would be 
unquestionably great. To this potential battery would be 
added, in war-time, launching and handling mechanisms 


. for the ordinarily harmless and empty bow torpedo-tube. 


May it not be asked why these boats should pot make 
excellent drill ships for the naval militias of the seaboard 
States? With the slight added cost of their possible bat- 
teries, the vessels would always be within reasonable 


’ reach, while the presence of the 4-inch guns would offer 


excellent. practice for the cutter -service seamen, upon 
whom we might rely with excellent assurances. An en- 
gine and dynamo of sufficient output will generate the 
electrical force for the bow search-light and the numerous 
incandescent lamps. 

Few, indeed, realize the unceasing activity of the rev- 
enue-cutter service, and fewer still know what is com- 
passed -by the protection to the customs revenue, not to 


‘mention the assistance of distressed vessels, the enforce- 


ment of quarantine regulations, the enforcement of navi- 
gation and neutrality laws, the protection of wrecked 
property,-and the suppreasion of mutinies on board mer- 
chant vessels. Yet this service, for wellnigh a century, 
has gone on in an unobtrusive manner, making a dai y 

ctical record of unfailing usefulness; and right Worthi- 
y is it deserving of every modern instrument that may 
— its field and make surer iis mission of manifold pro- 
tection, 


PRINCE HENRI OF ORLEANS.—Darawn Lirx BY Pavut Renova. 
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UNITED STATES REVENUE-CUTTER “NO. 4,” FOR NEW YORK.—Daaw» ny KR. G. 


During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1895, this fleet of 
thirty-six small craft covered a distance of 310,660 miles 
—an average somewhat greater than that of our commis- 
sioned navy of forty-one vessels in the same period; and 
with substantial consequences, resulting in boarding and 
examining 28,726 craft, seizing and reporting 451 for vio- 
lations of law, and imposing upon them penalties amount- 
ing to $176,488 45, and in assisting 122 vessels in distress, 
the gate value of which, together with their cargoes, 
was $1,061,502—not mentioning the incidental protection 
to the 686 persons on board. Of the cruising record, 9683 
miles were on purely life-saving duty, resulting in a sav- 
<< 48 souls. 

he average yearly expenditure for a decade 
would make the estimate for this single year somew 
below $950,000, and if we add to the collected penalties 
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the value of the property saved—without considering 
whatever the imperilled persons and the lives saved— 
there alone are material benefits that more than justify 
the annual outlay. Rospert G. SKERRETT. 


THE INCIDENT OF THE PRINCE -OF 
ORLEANS. 


Tue peculiarity of the position of Prince Henri of Or 
leans lies in this, that he has come to the front as the 
advocate of French colonization. Prince Henri was born 
ot Ham, England, in 1867, and he is the eldest son of 
Robert of Orleans, Duke of Chartres. Educated for a mil- 
itary career, but the law of 1866 preventing his entering 
the school of Saint-Cyr, the Prince then became a traveller, 
and as an explorer of central Asia distinguished himself. 

The first attention directed towards Prince Henri was 
when he penetrated into the interior of Madagascar, and 
wrote up plans of French colonization for the island in 
the Revue de Paris. Two years this adventurous 
young man made out a route from Cijina to India through 
the passes of Tibet, and geographers to-day are trying to 
find out whether the tracked out by him has not cer- 
ges over the one worked out by his English 


ical of 
the 
Legion of Honor by the republican government, and at 
the Sorbonne, on the occasion of the presentation of the 
red ribbon, the young man was greeted by the ‘acclama- 
tions of thousands. 

Schemes of colonization occupying then entirely Prince 
Henri’s attention, this chimed in with the bent of the 
French mind, and his name became popular as a repre- 
sentative of this policy of aggrandizement. At least 
the young Orleanist was supposed, because he had gone 
over the ground, to practically understand what were the 
exact conditions. 7 

Then a new phase set in. The Prince having received 
certain honors from the republican government, the accept- 
ance of them brought out a rebuke from the Duc d’Au- 
diffret- Pasquier, who supposably represented the head 
and front of the Royalist managing company. Though 
couched in carefully worded phrases, the gist of it was 
that. it was unbeseeming to an Orieanist prince to truckle 
to republicans. To this the Prince Henri was wise enough 
not to reply. It was the of whe 
took u cud in behalf of his kinsman. 

The Duke of Orleans did not spare the Duc d’ Audiffret- 
Pasquier. The Orleans duke resented the interference, 
remarking that if the French monarchy was founded on 
the past, and can be only sooumetranted in the future by 
“*the affectation of inert and expectant dignity standin 
motionless on distant shores, because of the tness 0 
its traditions, and deeming itself too lofty to mix with men 
and things, we are not of one mind.” The Duke of Or- 
leans pithily remarked that he was ‘‘the judge of royal 
dignity,” and that he had no distrust of universal apo” 
and even declared that were he to be selected as a 

date for a French village, he would suffer no loss of dig- 
nity. He congratulated the Prince Henri “on having 
received the Legion of Honor from republican hands. 
Now comes something more, which has drawn marked at- 
tention to the Duke of Orleaus, and the matter he puts in 
the shape of a question: ‘‘Is it desired that if I were one 
day at the head of my country, [and] good citizens should 
refuse to accept from me the recompense of their merits 
and services on the ground of their having had republican 
sentiments?” The duke here eran what might be 
some future contingency, the possibility of his becoming 
the ruler of France. There can be no other interpretation 
given his words. ; 

It is the imprévu, the unsuspected, which has often 
swayed the destinies of France, and there always will be 
Orleanists, Bourbons, and Napoleonists. As far as the 
Royalists are concerned, unquestionably the Duke of Or- 
leans hoids now the first place. 

In France feelings and sentiments u rapid 
changes. It has ben said that the Church of France 
thinks it can find its support outside of monarchy. The 
peasant, too, bas been reassured, for he knows that his 
“arpents” of grain or vine are safe under a republic. 
Over all this, however, there looms a dark cloud. It will 
take hundreds of years before France will cease longing 
for those two fair provinces Germany holds. That rapt 
France never will forget or forgive. If ever, then, there 
is the mau born who, by force of arms or otherwise, can 
bring back Alsace and Lorraine, he will be the leader of 
France, indifferent as to whether he is Orleanist, Bourbon- 
ist, Napoleonist, or Republican. 
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MANY LETTERS HAVE COmE recently to me, from as 
many different sources, asking explanation of the term 
‘ethical status,” used in this Department in the discus- 
sion of questions ne amateur sport. I confess to a 
slight perplexity concerning the incentives of the respec- 
tive authors—whether prompted by honest i and 
a genuine desire for information, by a spirit of raillery, 
or by the wish to have technical definitions set forth, and 
to explore them for possible loop-holes through which 
future trafficking incursions might enter. 

To me it is quite as incomprehensible that — 
should require the ethics of amateur sport defined as 
that a boy of high tone and manly spirit ae ee 

lege or club ‘‘agent” to app him 

with ‘‘inducements.” Perhaps I should express my in- 
nermost thought more unmistakably if I said, rather, it is 
so bitterly rope 2 im to note evidences from time to 
time of how ly | is the class of gentlemen and 
~ I do not believe a gentleman of the heart— 
the made-to-order veneer—needs to ‘be told 


manly 
not he o 


that the games of gentlemen are the mediums for sport, © 


vigorous and healthful, not the means to pot-collecting 
a y- I believe who bas knighw 
bloed in his veins‘and a manly spirit will turn his ok 
on whoever dares tempt him with a bribe. The boy who 
does not resent such an insult has neither blood, spirit, nor 
self-respect. 


I DO NOT REMEMBER, in the years of my knocking about 
on the campus or on the marsh or in the wilds, a thor- 
ough-going sportsman who was not also a gentleman, if 
not always by birth and education, at least so by instinet 
and nature. No occasion for elaborate definitions for 
him. He did not require his board and tuition as an in- 
ducement to play baseball, he did not crust moose, nor 
use a shot-gun on deer, nor strive for a bulging bag of quail 


or big creel of fish in order su uently to boast of the 
slaughter ; nor did he require the incentive of a purse to 
he was 


play a eee of golf. The only definition he 
rn with: sport for sport’s sake—it is inherent, and the 


all-sufficient and only needful guide. 

Good, honest, clean sport makes manly boys and gentle 
men. And the class is growing, slowly, yet growing, to 
teach those others the principles of amateur sport, and 
what they mean to ‘‘ Young America” and to the United 
States. If you are not alive to the broadness of this great 
question, to its influence for good or for ill, you have i 
nored the various straws that show the course the wind 


blowing. 


If you are not alive to the pulse of healthful sport, you 
are a clod rather than a sentient being. ae 


SPLITTING THE HAIRS OF OUR DEFINITIONS is one of 
the incipient and most displeasing evidences of profes- 
sional tendency. And it is not, as a rule, a desire to pro- 
pound fairer conditions for all. There is not the solici- 
tude of sport for its own sake, but the spirit/of a harpy 
who wanis many avenues along which toseek the unwary, 

in one more distant and less ly pro- 
another, to run a victim to earth to satisfy his 
lust for athletic pelf. Weset up rules and elaborate t 
to no end of technical nicety, only to proceed forthwith 
on a diligent search for some weak point, whither to 
direct our attack. It isa game of legislative ninepins. It 
is the same spirit that actuates the tout, the book-maker, 
the professional runner, and the “bruiser.” There is not 
even the semblance of sport for sport’s sake, but a miser- 
able — of snort for the sake of what we can get 
out of it. 


Or THE MANY LETTERS received, if only one conveys 
a genuine wish for enlightenment—it will be a pleasure 
to satisfy it, even though, by so doing, a butt is made for 
the quips of some others. Ethical status, then, is no- 
thing more nor less than athletic morality; and the doc- 
trine of athletic morality, like all other doctrines, baseg 
its standard on purity. Ethics, therefore, as applied to 
amateur sport, relate to purity, and purity in this ap- 
plication means honesty, cleanliness, wholesom #.6., 
sport for sport’s sake. The ethical status of a man or an 
institution may not be the highest,and yet not have de- 
scended so low as to be professional. ‘The man who plays 
for money, who accepts cash as the reward for winning, 
is a professional, whether he run a foot-race for a purse, 
play golf for a stake, shoot pigeons for sweepstakes, or 
racea yacht foracheque. That is plain and easily under- 
stood. But unfortunately there are many men, profes- 
sional at heart and dishonest of inclination, who masquer- 
ade as amateurs, and attain their remuneration indirectly. 
These are worse than professionals. 


THERE 1s NO wrone in honest professionalism ; the 
wrong is in dishonest amateurism, 

Whenever a man engages in sport for other reasons than 
for sport’s sake, his ethical status becomes questionable, 
and descends in proportion to his departure from the only 
rule that should govern all amateurs. 

His ethics are below par when he accepts board or tui- 
tion for baseball or other athletic skill; when he does not 


contribute to a training-table the amount of his usual ex-— 


pense; when he plays ou summer baseball nines and indi- 
rectly receives some compensation therefor ; when, in fact, 
his parti — in sport is influenced by the receipt of 
inaterial advantages he would not otherwise receive. 

The ethical status of a college or club team is not the 
highest when the athletic life of any one of its members 
has been such as to create doubt of its purity. Evil asso- 


ciations corrupt good athletic morals. Charges of wrong-. 


doing only result in that most unsatisfactory verdict, ‘‘ not 
proven”; but suspicion has been aroused, and the athlete, 
and the college or the club team that would be accorded 
the highest ethical status, must be above suspicion. 


NoR MAY ARBITRARY AND UNUSUAI, rulings of an asso- 
ciation affect the actual ethical status of the individual. He 
is at the bar of sportsmen, and as he conducts:himeelf in 
sport, so will he be judged. Ethics may not be distrib- 
uted off-hand by executive committees that seem only to 
know them by hearsay; one’s ethics are partly inherent 
and partly the result of education; they cannot on occa- 


does not follow that the ethics of that golfer are unim- 


peachable 
sportsmen will not. only regard his ethics as below par, 
but consider his om standing forfeited. 


show; 


. the game; who has never carried clabe for hire after attaining 


_ Ist of September, 1890, has never conteuded for a money prize in any 


explain. 


the 
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sion be whitewashed by accommodating ‘‘reinstatement jer men at the finish. And it im is the query—do we 
committees”; neither can they be ‘unsullied not take the “devil” out of our athletes by the long and 
because an association permits what all sportsmen con- severe training to which we subject them? I am thor- 
demn. : oughly convinced we do. We have had practical experi- 
Thus, for instance—to come to particular fllustration— ments and definite results on that subject within the last 
because the United States Golf Association allows a golf- two years on our football fields. We easily remember 
er to play for a money stake and calls him an amateur, it the brilliant work of that splendid Princeton eleven of 
three years ago, that ae ohe from the old tradition of 

The world of working men like dray-horses, and left snap and fire in 
them for the actual contest. Another such team has not 

- yet come out of an American university, but it served to 
revolutionize the training of football teams. ee 
but has after Cornell’s experience last year and that of Yale this, 


, or. that he is even an amateur. 


~ is THe of American 
revealed a most startling Bosra or d of the American university boating authorities may conclude 
ethics of amateur sport, as the following rather that we work our men too hard in practice. At least we 


work them so hard as to deaden the snap which is char- 
American. 


“Bao. 9, Av amatear golfer shall be a golfer who has never person- 
ally made for sale golf clubs, balls, or any other article connected with 


the age THE REVELATION OF WEAKNESS where we believed we 


fifteen carried} had strength is the most impressive feature of 
this It is commonly believed that in all contests 
has never received any consideration for playing in amatch or for giv- Where nervous dash and energy are salient factors the 
ing lessons in the game, and who for a period of five years prior tothe American is superior. And the world’s records bear out 
the supposition, for we sprint and hurdle faster, jump 

hi and farther. And yet Oxford defeated Yale in the 
ts with men whose previous records were not better 

an Yale’s, and last week Leander, in a sprint boat-race, 
rowed Yale literally to a standstill. Now why? The dis- 


open competition. 

“Szo, 10. Only members of clubs belonging to this association, sub- 
scribers for the season ‘thereto, and those_entitied under the rules of 
any associate or allied club to the use of théJinks, in whole or in part, 


Seve. parted ney than does not explain it, because, in the first place, 
P 


spriniers were no older, and again, in the sec- 
cre are bona fide golfers, in accordance with the terms of the than " vantage of a in longer tests o 
definition.” | strength rather than in shorter = of-endeavor. As 
between a man twenty-five who has settled to his life’s 
A mutilated edition of the Association's year-book and work,and one twenty just bidding adieu to his college 
a leaflet bearing only the revision of last spring were re- days, the happiest he will ever know, the younger man 
sponsible for our publishing an incomplete amateur rul- should be the favorite in a 100 or 440 yard dash, or in a 
in a recent issue. Now that we have the complete one mile and 550 yard row. It is true, too, that the Yale 
nitions, however, the indifference to ethics seems athletic team which made the English invasion in 4 was 
studicd, and therefore the more reprehensible. There is not above the Yale average of skill, while the Yale crew 
no prohibition on playing for money, but rather a defin- of 96 may be said to be fully up to though not above the 
ing as to how the ‘“‘amateur” may play for money. He average. On the other hand, Oxford only an av 
may not do so, for instance, in an open competition, but team, but Leander last week, according to English de- 
he may in a club tournament. He may not be paid for spatches, put forth one of the strongest crews in the club’s 
playing in a match, but he may play for a stake in that history. All that is nejther bere nor there; the fact re- 
selfsame match. He may not for money, but he mains that America has been defeateil in a department of 
may openly back himself in a match, or he may make a_ athletic activity—i.¢., sprinting—in which we believed 
match for any sum with one who does teach for money. ourselves impregnable. | 


This is truly a unique exploitation of ethics. _ 
: NOR CAN THE DIFFERENCE in stride or stroke og 3 our 
Iy THE ASSOCIATION WISHES US TO BELIEVE it really disappointment. American sprinters never fail to get off 


is _opeeses to amateurs playing matches for money,” as_ the mark on even terms with any competitor, and are 
its officials eately affirm, it must give some more sub- past masters in the science of pace and stride. Yet Yale 
stantial evi its sentiments. We can hardly credit suffered defeat by Oxford. And the result of the Le- 


it after reading these definitions, qven if we had not the ander- Yale race cannot at all be attributed to stroke. 
personal kaowledes of match-making for stakes that is That is probably the most unsatisfactory part of the entire 
going on daily hereabouts. Apropos of which it was affair. Not that we seek an excuse for defeat, but we 
probably a bit unfair to Mr. Cox'to single him out by recognized a trial between two differing strokes—differing 
way of illustrating what dozens of others ate constantly in their length, in body swing, and in rigging—and we 
doing—+. ¢., playing for wagers. But for the secretary to cannot deduce any positive conclusions from the Henley 
prociaim through daily press that ‘‘there is but one results. That.Englishmen know more of rowing than we 
match in the h of golf in America in which ama- do is true; that their universities have twenty finished 
leurs are said to have ed to determine a wager,” is oarsmen to o 

an 

m 


‘crew. That Mr. Cook has 
we at first recognize ; I do not recall even one match for ‘and that Yale's crews will 


ter.to a golf committee-man of a near-by = is being equal, the faster. . 
secre- 


‘tary and our own on the ethics of amateur sport do not Now THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE STROKES rowed 
coincide: : by Leander and by Yale last week was principally in the 
length of reach and swing. The facts that the English- 


“* You are right in your decision that accepting a money prize does 
not in any way hurt the amateur standing of a golf-player, except that 
the competition be an open one, and as most of the clabs here in the 
East have adopted the same system, or even played for sweepstakes, 
when the winner gets the cash, I do not think there can be any adverse 
criticism in regard to this matter.” 


By what peculiar legislative d in the dark now as we were before... We, or rather let me 
a @ money prize and yet retain his amateur - ‘be more courageous and say I, have believed the Yale 
ing, I leave some of the new school of “amateurs” to stroke the better for one mile and 550 yards, or for four 
3 miles, because it shortens the present English stroke at 

fact is, the situation is absurd, and cannot possibly both ends, does not stretch men out on the reach so they 
coutinue without finally coming to corruption and scandal: cannot get a square hard pull from the hips, nor send 
There are men in the golf association who view tlhe mat- them so far back on the swing as to make such tremen- 
ter in its proper light, and I shall expect to shortly see dous demands on the stomach muscles. In other words, 
their influence work to the abolition of the present‘‘ama- J have believed the Yale stroke, by its concentration, its 
teur,” and to the establishment of a genuine one. saving at each end, got the — power with the least 

effort. I have not smallest doubt that the Leander 

MEANWHILE THE AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP is being de- crew of last week, rowing the Yale stroke, would have 
cided this week at Shinnecock, and some interesting close crossed the'finish line even more seconds to the good. I 
play ae a Chicago is very strong with the cham- think before many years have passed we shall witness an- 
pian , who recently equalled Fonlis’s unofficial other contest of these strokes, and attain some tangible 
record of 82 for the Wheaton links, and Whigham is very facts for a fair comparison. There is no doubt that the 
litle behind. Next to these two, Fenn, Leeds, Yale crew would have fallen farther behidd had it‘ used 
Stoddart, Tyng, Toler, Menzies, Lynch, Rushmore, the longer reach and swing,which certainly take-more _ 
poasibly Livermore, seem likely to be jwell up inthe firat.. out of a man, at the same number of strokes per minute, — 
sixteen. When it comes to 18-hole match play n'a short’ than the Yule stroke, shortened as it is at both ends. 
course, such as Shinnecock, a man six strokes worse than - In other words, the race for the Grand Challenge Cup . 
his opponent is apt to fluke it in.. ‘The relative merits of ‘resolved itself into a struggle between crews, and the 
the player will probably be befter shown ima 36-hole stronger and faster won. 
medal in match play, though match play is 
true golfing. It will be interesting to note the improve- - Tere 1s Just ONE FACTOR that-may have weighed 
ment in form over last year, and safe to say that whoever heavily in the balance of victory, and is the differ-. 
defeats either id or Whigham will show the best ence in width of biades used by the two crews. R. C. 
game yet seen on American links. | Lebman, D. H. McLean, and Trevor-Jones, three of Eng- 


a ue land's most learned university rowing coaches, declared 

THERE ARE NO ExcusEs to be offered for Yale’s de- before the race that Yale was greatly handicapped by the 
feat-by Leander at Henley. Yale makes none, nor does extra width of blade they would have to pull through the © 
America. They were outrowed fairly and completely. water, and after the race Trevor-Jones said Yale would 
But the race seems to me to provide a fourth telling les- have won had the crew used the same widtli of biade used 
son (Harvard's crew ex in 69, Yale's track ath- by Leauder. I fancy this to have been largely the gener- 
letic team in '04, and Cornell’s crew last year being the ous victor. Itseems reasonable, at 
firat, second, and third respectively) on the advantage of this distance, to believe that the narrower blade of Lean- 
English over American training. ot that the Yale crew der might be equally as effective in a sprint and require 
this year was trained improperly. ~-Not even that train- ess effort than the wider one of Yale. And yet we heard 
ing after English methods would hiave materially changed nothing of narrow and wide blades last year when Cor- 
the result last week. ‘Yale suffered no reverses of form nell went to Henley. The one thing we now know, the 
due to climate, her-men-were fit and strong on the only thing, pending a fuller and more detailed report than 
day of the race. The lesson, to my mind, is furnished by the cable gave us, is that the two crews were an even 
work of Yale on the second half and the condition of terms at the half mile, both rowing substantially the same 


T17 


men sit at the sides of their 


a golfer ma 


SCORI 
| 
| 
be more formidable, : 
money bet ween amateurs. none W hour 
I fear, however, there lurks no such subtlety in the . But granting all that, the fact remains it is yet to be 
secretary's words to bid us hope for better things inthe proved whether the et stroke as. rowed by Leander 
near future. The following extract from a published let- or the stroke as pulled by Yale will, all other conditions 
boat, have oars six inches longer, 
with blades two inches narrower, and that their slides are 
rigged on the level, whereas Yale’s are one inch higher 
forward than stern, are important details, but details none 
the less. The chief point af issue last week was as to the 
relative merits of the stroke, and we are about as much 
| 
| 
| 


numiber of strokes to the minute; that from that point 

Be ng began to fall behind and to weaken, so that a quarter 
a mile farther ov the crew could not respond to Laug 

ford’é attempt to raise the stroke. 

In passing, I am reminded of Yule men’s ‘fears last win- 

ter that Langford was ‘‘too light in the waist” to stroke 
~ the crew on so short a race. Girth and avoirdupois are 

not tlie sole requisites to standing up under a bard fight; 

it is not the man with the biggest chest and calf measure- 

ment that runs the farthest or stays the longest; there are 

heart and nervous energy that count for even more. And 
-Langford-showed he had them all. 

The cable telis us Leander won in 7.14 by a length and 
one-quarter to a length and three-quarters; that Yule 
rowed through to the end in form, though they were 
exhausted, and their stroke four or five points below Le- 
ander’s. There is also some consolation to the American 
creW in the su uent victory of Leander over New Col- 
Jege, aml eventual capture of the Grand Challenge Cup 
from thé Thames Club crew. 

LOOKING IT ALL OVER very carefully, therefore, I can 
see no room for decisive comparison of strokes. The fact 
of the two crews being even at half-way, wage about 
the same stroke per minute, shows that there is little to 
choose between the two. Could Yale have continued to 
put the power in their stroke and the dash into their work, 
the last part of the race, that they did in the first part, who 
shall say what the result would have been? It was alto- 
gether a different case from that of last year when Cor- 
nell, pulling 44 to Trinity's 38, and hog falling behind, de- 
cisively showed the superiority of the English stroke. 

Yale's stroke fell several points below Leander's in the 
last half, because they were too dead to hit it up. I main- 
tain that all American crews are worked too hard. Yale 
had then in epring for several months before sailing for 


the other side, were worked early and late on the 
Thales. Leander had been together aod in training 
only a few weeks. 


EANDER HAD RESERVE FORCE; they had something td 
draw on ina spurt that took every ounce of power in 
their ‘bodies; they could come again; they had strength 
to make that vicious dig into the water and give that 
vigorbus heave which means so much at the end of a 
race. Yale liad no fire in reserve; beautifully developed 
and strongly muscled, the American crew could have 
probably struck a strong 34 gait and held it all day, but 


- when f came to a burst of unusual effort, the crew that 


requ e Bu 
height 


might have plodded for an hour could not maintain a rac- 
ing pace.for seven minutes. Those of you who read this 
have trained will appreciate the difference in condi- 


' tion that will enable you to shove a heavy dumbbell and 


‘yet quickly go yond panching the bag. A man does not’ 
a terrific amount of work to keep at the 

strength and activity. The trouble is that 

receives too littie consideration in the fitting, and 


Ordér. to’ give. stréngth and erdyrance to his muscles. 
nal expetionge Ik ‘that supposition to bea 


sonsigns a man to the athletic tread-mill 


ai ev, bre wind to retard 


y- fair. conditions victory over a 
opponent. glad, too, that English- 
men an opportunity. to be acquainted with the 
hi Gévclopment of American oarsinnnship as repre- 
Captain Treadwaysform. Aside from his skill 
yee ah oat Treadway is a sportsman of whom we are 

u proud. - - 
Con ratulations to Leander for their victory and to 
Yale*for their pluck. We await another trial between 
the two strokes, and again, as always, may the better win. 
UNIVERSITY-MEN, to whom rowing is a 
universal and all-the-year-round recreation, will consider, 
that of the Yale crew only four had sat in a ‘varsity 
boat last year, only three had rowed for two years, the 
revious experience of three had been restricted to the 
man crew, and one had never before a seat in any 
boat—they will the more ailmire Yale's showing against 
Leandérs’ veteran eight. The reception given to Yale 
was such as might be experted from sportsmen to sports- 
men, and the relations between the English and American 
oarsmen entirely delightful 
The only unpleasant feature of the visit was the despi- 
cable exhibition of the Field’s implacable enmity to all 
things American, in its distribution at Henley of leaf- 
red | a sensational newspaper story, reprinted 
from a New York journal, of Yale fearing unfair treat- 
ment in the race,and which no more represented Yale’s 
sentiment than the Field represents the spirit of English 


sportsmen. 

With cads like Dunraven standing for English yachting, 
and bitter prejudice running riot in the ‘‘ Country Gentle- 
man’s Newspaper.” as the Field | calls itself, there is small 
wotder that Americans who have no personal acquaint- 

with ape sportsmen eye them askance. 
rev record herewith (which takes the place of 
the one published in June 13 issue) of international boat- 
races now stands: - 


1969., A Harvard ’varsity four rowed Oxford over the Patney to Mort- 
lake conrec, on Thames, 4 miles 2 furlongs, and was defeated: by six 


1876, At the Centennial Regatta, Philadelphia, a Yale four, stroked, 
J. Cook, the present coach, lost by four feet to the London 
Wing Cinb. Time, 8.51 for both crews. 

mn nother event at same regatta crews of Yale, Colum 
aud First Trintty of Cambridge met. Trinity was very badly 
and did not finieh. Yale secured firet honors; Columbia second. 

18T§. Columbia sent « four-oared crew to Henley, which were beaten 
in a trigl heat for the Stewards’ Challenge Cu 
Chal Oe. This continues to be the only & 


t won the Visitor’ 
nglish boating trophy 


on th the ocean. 
The,& wae-cae-mette four were defeated in the final heat for 
the Sjewards’ Challenge Cup at Henley 


1881. Cornell sent to Henley a four-oared crew that had the prev 
"Won the American Inter-collegiate Regatta on Lake George. It 
Henley as well ae ettbeequently on the Continent. 
1 Cornell entered an eight-oared crew for the Grund Challenge 
Cup at Bouter. It won ite first heat from Leander by dcfanit. and lost 
ite second to Trinity Hall, collapsing about 300 yards from the finish. 
Trisity Hall's time, 7.14. 
1696.. Yale entered an eight-oared crew for the Grand Challenge Cap 
at Hehley, which met Leander, said to be the fastest crew that ever 
ted this clnh, in the first heat, and were defeated by one iength 


and 
ing 


EE INCREASED INTEREST IN POLO this year shows the 
attention it received last autumn:to have been due to the 
eit steady. growth rather than to a temporary spurt. 

nd that.is no news to whosoever has been following the 
fortiities of. a4 the past half-dozen years. It has always 
“had a firm . ou the affections of sportsmen, but for 


' them live in the neighborhood of the clubs, and 


of goals. 


and the Thames Rowing Club. 
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pity practically that all the tournaments must be sm teu at 
the country clubs,for hereabouts the clubs are too inaccessi- 
ble to permit the attendance of s Beverally. An 
hour’s ride after the game on a. hot nigh 


culated to deaden the 8 an’s enthusiasm; let the 
he attended have been never so exciting. 
If we but had a field more centrally located to become 


-an American Hurlingham the game would attain great 


popularity. Yet that would demand of the players con- 
siderable expense and unnecessary travelling, for 
obably 
the present is the only feasible plan, though it is a pity 
none the less that the game should not be given more 


‘chance to expand. 


THE PRESENT SEASON RECORDS not only increased gen- 
eral interest, but a greater number of players, and a con- 
siderable improvement in form, especially in the second 
class. And kaway leads the way. The activity that 
is being from the hunting field is evi- 
dently seeking so of polo, and apparently finding it. 
There are three regularly organized teams this year, and 
enough more players to scratch together-another. Rock- 
away learned a couple of years ago the folly. of ignoring 
the second-class players, and to = is enjoying the re- 
sult of enco ng their play | 
terest. 

Meadow Brook is having an experience directly the op- 
posite. The first team has been the loadstone, and all the 
rest ignored, hence, now that the old first team is scat- 
tered, another must be developed from material that has 
not had the drilling to assure first-class form. Meadow 
Brook has an active, sportsmanly captain, however, in 
Mr W.C. Eustis, and we shall look for a good showing 
in the championship. 

With E. C. Potter on the invalid list for the summer, 
and the Waterbury boys not playing, Westchester ma 
be said to be practically out of polo for this year, whic 
is indeed too . it made so g a showing last sea- 
con There is no keener ‘sportsman than Potter, nor two 
more promising players than those Waterbury lads. 

MORRISTOWN I8 ENJOYING a polio revival. Once the 
Country Club had one of the strongest teams in the As- 
sociation, but it disbanded a couple of years ago, and. no 
attempt-has since been made to re-enter the lists. No reg- 


ular team is yet organized, but there are more individual . 


than ever before. Men‘ cannot long knock a 
bal around among themsel ves without attaining a desire 
to organize for serious play. The wam Hunt Club at 
Providence is yet another place’ where the polo spirit 
grows apace, while of, new clubs there are four—one each 
at Washington, Brooklyn, and at Orlando, and Jackson- 
ville, Florida On the Pacific coast the team of the Bur- 
lingame Country Club, which hitherto bas displayed no 
very profound knowledge of polo, has improved to such 
southern orn have been game. for 
close on to half a dozen years. Stes 

There is no reason why 
high grade of polo. There is abundant youthful vigor. 
time, and money. 


NoT THE LEAST GRATIFYING evidence of polo’s whole- 


some progress is furnished by. 1ts recognition at the arm 


posts, which this year is greater than ever. The game 

now being played regularly at Fort. Myer, Fort Reilly, 
Fort Leavenworth, and Fort ‘Walla Walla, and is also 
in contemplation at West Point. At Fort Myer, where 
the efforts of Lieutenant W. C. Short - were largely respon- 


sible for the game's introduction, they have been gag 
il- 


two years, and although beaten the other day by the 


adelphia City Troop, showed commendable skill. | It was 


& pretty game, too, that between Fort Myer and the City | 


Troop. I wonder the country clubs do not borrow a bit 
of color from the army The regimental band was éta- 
tioned at one end of the field, and 
termission between periods. Fort 
team-work, but had dash enough for three teams, and. 
entirely commensurate with their handicap. | 

This is the first year the City Troop has had a team, 
although M. G. Rosengarten, Jun., J. Frank McFadden, 
Jobn C. Groome, and B. Frank Clyde; who represented 
it against Fort Myer, are not new. to the game. 


OF THE TOURNAMENTS PLAYED thus far, those at Hemp- 


stead (Meadow Brook) and Cedarhurst (Rockaway) are 
the most important, and Philadelphia at the latter place 
has been much in evidence. 

At Hempstead the Meadow Brook cups were at stake, 
and neither the first nor second home team was equal to a 
successful defence, being beaten by first and second Rock- 
away. Meadow Brook shows very plainly the need of 
team practice. | 

At Cedarhurst the Alden Cup was played for by both 
‘Meadow Brook and Rockaway first and second teams, by 
Philadelphia. Country Club, and by Devon, and won last 
Friday by the last from the Rockaway first team. 

Devon is a new team, and its play is much better than 
its handicap suggests. Nevertheless, it has put up some 
of the best pole we.bave seen from a Philadelphia team. 
Rockaway hati to allow it 22 goals, and it made two, 
while Rockaway made 18, Stowe playing in Keene's 
stead. Devon earlier in the week won the Blizzard Cups 


‘from the Rockaway third teani, in which it was also 
aided by the handicap, each side scoring ‘an equal number 


polo glory hey achieve, 
- for.they are. greatly handicapped for with 


Philadelphians deserve all the. 


which to practice. 


OF PLAYING FORM THUS FAR Rockaway first team has | 


shown quite the best. Cowdin is tlie same steady, invalu- 


able player, despite his winter's fliness; Keene never ~ 


played more brilliantly; indeed, I doubt if he ever equalled 
the work he has been doing the last two weeks. Stevens 
is filling his. position well, and George Eustis, who will 
play with Rockaway this year, shows improvement on last 
year’s form. Of the second team Albert Francke shows 
constant improvement, and is playing strongly. . 

Polo tournament play now shifts to’ Dedham, where 
there is much activity this yearand improved form. My- 
opia, the championship four, has ‘not thug far equalled its 
form of nor revealed play ‘so strong as Rockaway, 
though last. week against the second team it showed im- 

Brookline Country Club’s polo this year is somewhat 
desultory. 


fin a stuffy ac- 
' commodation train, aud with do dinnér until 9 30, is cal- 


sustaining their in-. . 


the most consistent 
. is @ natural ball - player, and his sure fielding would, I 


. to.my mind, filled his position most ery. 
- Quinby and Bartlett, all the short ~~ have left 
a 


Burlingame should not play a. 


ized 
year 

: although we bave bad no pitch 


/ of Yale’s Carter last year or 
years ago, yet as aclass have been strong anil steady, 


layed during the in- ' 
yer was deficient in | 
skill nable, and the strength of the nine lay in its team-play. 


‘Te sunMITTING A. cHotrce for an All-America. 
nine it.should be remembered that a cantlidate’s 


baseball 
athletic 
ethics are taken into consideration, as well as his baseball 
skill.~ I*believe I have made this statement every year 


. for at least the last five years, and as. ly after the 
ublication of the All-America team L bave n bom- 
rded with letters insisting on ex why this man | 


or that man was ignored. 1 beg leave to remind readers 
that this Department makes no demands for the accept- 
ance of its choice. There is no good reason why those 
who do not approve of its selection should not make one 
that will be more satisfactory to themselves and to their 
friends. This being understood, I offer the following 
as my choice of an All- America amateur nine for '96: 
pitcher, Wilson, Princeton; catcher, Murphy, Yale; first 
base, Letton, Yale; second base, Rodman, Brown; third 
base, Haughton, Harvard ; short stop, Ward, Princetwn ; 
left field, Greenway, Yale; centre. field, Bradley. Prince- 
ton; right field, Robinson, Brown. Substitutes: ’catcher, 
Dunne, Brown; pitcher, Paine, Harvard ; in-fielder, Fultz, 
Brown; out-fielder, Burgess, Harvard. This nine has not 
been picked without due consideration of the West; but 
whereas the improvement in play has been marked through- 
out that section, 1 have discovered no individual whose 
skill and ethics entitle him to rank above those chosen. 

SOMEWHAT OF A DEPARTURE bas been made in placing 
Rodman and Haughton at positions on the All-America 
nine which they bave not been filling on their respective 
college teams. And this is a compliment to their skill, 
and evidence that they are too valuable to be lost tothe 
national team merely because another is preferred for 
the base they have covered during the season. Letton, 
Haughton, and Rodman are three as clever first - base- 
men as college baseball has developed in many a year. 
They have made fewer errors than any other ofthe play- 
ers on their respective nines, and the first two are among 
rformers with the bat. Haughton 


think, make him even more valuable at third than he 
has been at first. Rodman would play as fast a game. at 
second as Fultz, which is praise enough, and make less er- 


. rors in his fielding, although he is not so strong at the bat 
as Fultz. 
. second-baseman of the 


In fact, Fultz bas been quite the strongest 
ear; the others have not even ap- 
-basemen, Davis of Wesleyan has, 
Barring 
little to 
be desired, Brown and, at the last, Harvard being par- 
ticularly strong,after Princeton. The out-fielders have all 
been good. 

QUITE THE MOST PLEASING feature of the season has 


proached him. Of thi 


- been the almost entire suppression of ‘‘ muckerish”’ coach- 


ing and attempts at rattling opposing pitchers, But. 
there was still evidence of unsportsmaniike tactics in 
play, and furnished, too, sadly enongh, .by two of: the 
mvure prominent teams— Yale and Princeton. Princeton 
opened the season en -home - “by: setting. A 


most wholesome exemple to both, Yale and Macvats, ; 


1y heavy batting and costly errors, -I do not recalha 
t equalled it in either respect. ‘Nor car. the bat 
attributed: to weakness in the pitchér’s- box, for 
stars of the brilliancy 
neeton's Young severl 


; and the battery-work generally has averaged high.:: The 
most consistent all-round work was done by Brown, which 
won 19 out of 23 games played, with a term (and substi> 

tutes) composed of six Sophomores, four Freshmen, two 
Juniors, and two Seniors—a record never duplicated, I 
think, by any college nine. Brown's in-field was impreg- 


The greatest improvement from beginning to endin 
of the season. was shown by Harvard. She doonel 
weakly, but finished strong)y, and great credit is due Cap- 
tain Dean, who literally made a team out of material not 
above the average. Harvard’s weakness was in base-run- 
ning;which was timid, and acconnted for lost opportuni- 
ties to score at times when it might have tu defeat 

PRINCETON’S RECORD 18 NOT COMMENSURATE With the 
initial strength of the nine, despite its winning the Har- 

‘vard and Yale series. Consistency is a virtue it lacked, 
and which would have ys it the Yale series in three 
straight games. The chief faults appeared to be ‘‘slug- 
ging’ the ball, in contradistinction to placing it, and un- 
steadiness in fielding at critical moments. It was in these 
two particulars that Brown excelled. ithe 

Yale bas had a weak in-field all season, whicli no 
amount of shifiing players seemed to remedy. The out- 
= was strong and reliable, the base-running and batting 


for extended individual com- 


ment, but Robinson, Letton, Haughton, Greenway, Rod- 


“man, Fultz—in fact, every one of the selected All-Amer- 


ican nine and substitutes—are worthy of especial and de- 
‘tailed commendation for their season's play. Fultz and 
“Ward made too many errors for men of their ability, but 
‘deserve praise, nevertheless. 

Cornell started well, but failed to develop team-work. 


* Individually, Beacham is the only man wortby of consid- 
: eration for an All-America nine. 


Pennsylvania had a nine of raw recruits, and did ex- 
ceedingly well with them. | 

Wesleyan made a most worthy record, and: had three 
men in pitcher Tirrell, catcher Yaw, and Davis at third 
whom only exceptional men could keep off the national 
team he same is true of Lewis of Williams, ’ 

After much research I find; through the kind offices of 
Walter Camp, that prior to this year Princeton has won 
three games at New Haven—in 78, score, 10-9; ’75, 3-0; 


‘and in ’85, 15-18. 

The first four college nines- of the year I slinuld place 
as Brown, Princeton, ard, and’ Yale, although ‘the 
fact of there having been no Princeton-Brown or Harvard- 
Yale games makes ‘conclusions somewhat unsatisfactory. 
I shall comment separately on the Western colleges ‘next 
CasPak WHITNEY. 


“TRACK ATHLETICS IN DETAIL.”—ItLustRaTeD FROM INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHS.—8VO, CLOTH, ORNAMENTAL, $1 25. 


showed equal sportsmanship. But Yale evinped. 
| dency in her first. game at New Hayento resort 
and blocking base-runners, which Printetém met in a spike: 
of retaliation. This year I have not 
ty count of offenders, but next year I shall « Tiel 
y list for these men who disgrace college baseball. — 
. THE SEASON OF COLLEGE BASEBALL has been character- 
| 
pace 
} 
| 
| 
| 


healt hfulness of the 
@uction of 
durable 


MESINGER $350 


MULBERT Bros.4 Coa. 
VAJESTIC 26 wesr 
BICYCLES 23° ST. 


NEW TORK .— 


HARPER’S NEW CATALOGUE, | 


Thoroughly revised, classified, and indexed, 
will be sent by mail to any address on receipt 
of ten cents. 


PIANOS 
| 
musical public 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


“VIN MARIAN! IS A NEW AND EXQUISITE SOURCE OF ENERGY, MARIANI IS A 
ee REV. FATHER DIDON. 


to MARIANI & CO., for Descriptive Book, 75 POR'TRARYS) 
w. mew yore.  Indersements and Autographs of 


rood For Both 


Every nursing moth- 
er needs the kind 
of nourishment there 
is in 

Nickel, Price $2; Gold-plated and engraved, $6. 


For Sale by all Dealers. Descriptive Booklet “H” free. 
VEEDER MFG CO., Hartford, conn 
Deliveries can new be made immediately. 


—the food drink— 


The baby needs it in 
order togvow healthy 
and plump: the 
mother needs it in 
order to £eep healthy 
and plump. 


For sale by all druggists . 


Prepared by 
St. Lewis, U. S. A. 


Send for handsomely illustrated colored booklets and. other matter. 
New York Depot, 24 and a7 West Street. 


“Bal B eari ng” 


Ricycle 


The Perfect Bicycle 


will be Stroag —Easy-Runo- 


Financial 


Bilis of Exchange 


bought of 
and sold, Cable Transfers THE 
' to Burope and West Indies. 
Commercial and Travellers’ 
Letters of Credit. Cullec- 
tiens made. 
BELLS 
Brown Brothers & Co., the 
B No. 8 TION oat wide world o over. 


The lew Departure Cony Beisel, Coan. 


Drink HIRES Rootbeer when 
you're hot; when you're thirsty ; 
when callers come. At any and 
all times drink HIRES Root- 


A .Commissioners. and Owners of Game cannot fail to be interested in this. We are able to 
cur tence bent to their wants, and ars making specialty of of this 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE "FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
THE CELEBRATED 


one 


A Dayligm Trip, New York to a ‘via ia New York Central—Finest One- ‘Day Railroad fide in = World 


if 

| 
Lightest Water-proof | 

MARIAN! WINE—THE IDEAL FRENON TONIO-—POR BODY AND BRAIN. Smallest | Dust-proof 

BABIES WITH SKINS ON FIRE 

Bulle once To Know that eight. one ounce. | 

a warm bath with CuTicuga Soar, — if accurate. 

instant relief, permit rest snd sleep, and point & ) 

to a speedy and not to use them without a : ya _. 
delag te to fail in our duty. i 
Cs? 
USER-B ‘ i 
itt p~NHE USCH’. | 

all kinds of riding anc is 
all kinds of riders The 
Crawford: 

is unsurpassed, GHL 
| 
We 

| ¢) AMES & FROST CO., CHICAGO 

WANE A The Whimes of Normandy conld 

* PATENTED FEATURES. 

| “MINTS FOR 35 ST. 
| | 
beer. 


